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Art. I.—Foreign Reformers—M. Moreau Christophe. 


We have had frequent occasion to remark amongst certain 
friends of reform in prison discipline, the existence of an unphi- 
losophic temper in relation to the testimony heretofore presented 
on behalf of our system. While attempting to avoid a reliance 
upon the verba magistri, they have fallen into the opposite error 
of trusting solely to their own personal observation and reflec- 
tion within a narrow sphere. Assuming that in a controversy 
such as now divides the supporters of associate from those of 
separate labour, the dictum of any party must be open to excep- 
tion as authority, they have cast aside all personal claims to 
consideration, and have thus fallaciously restricted to the cir- 
cle of their own inferences, their motives to belief. However 
wide the field surveyed by any student; however great his ca- 
pability to observe, to discriminate, to combine or to reject the 
materials presented to him; and whatever the frame of mind in 
which his investigations may have been commenced or con- 
cluded; still the same disregard is evinced of all his labours, 
and the same inflexible determination to slight every thing save 
the facts which those skeptical gentlemen have themselves col- 
lected and generalized. 
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Were this reluctance to submit in any degree to the opinions 
of others restrained to that salutary distrust of naked authority 
which befits an age of inductive inquiry, our censure would be 
willingly withheld. We, too, shrink from a confidence which 
would make the adjustment of questions as delicate and as diffi- 
cult as that of penal discipline, depend upon the conclusions of 
any observer, whatever his capabilities or experience. Never- 
theless, it is to be allowed that in those departments of research 
in which the facts to be used must be taken upon testimony ; and 
in which that testimony is liable to be affected, not merely by 
the realities of the case, but also by previous habit, by pre- 
formed judgment, or by personal interests on the part of the 
individual who speaks to us, it is not transcending the limits of 
philosophical caution to consider the character of that indivi- 
dual; and to proportion our faith to the degree in which he ap- 
pears to have been secured against the operation of illicit mo- 
tives. Indeed, it is not easy to conceive in what other mode 
the value of attested facts is to be fixed, if we proscribe that 
estimation of the witness upon which we are accustomed to 
rely in the closet no less than in the forum. No one hesitates 
to weigh the circumstances which indicate any mental disturb- 
ances of a kind to disqualify a narrator; and on the other hand, 
it cannot be superfluous nor hazardous to concede to an unex- 
ceptionable observer a respect founded upon his known freedom 
from disqualification as a simple reporter of facts. 

We go further. In the determination of probabilities in 
mixed inquiries, something is due to the judgments of those 
whose faculties have been employed specially, and long, upon 
the given subject ; those who have collected many particulars of 
evidence; and whose powers of observation and analysis, disci- 
plined by much exercise, have acquired superior keenness and 
accuracy. A concurrence of opinion amongst such men car- 
ries with it a moral force which has never been without eff- 
ciency in the settlement of disputed doctrines. When the efforts 
of such as these are divided, and their conclusions made availa- 
ble upon opposite sides of a controversy, no one has ever seri- 
ously contested that the doubtfulness of the issue sought is aug- 
mented. 
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If to the foregoing suggestions we add that a change of opinion 
produced by personal examination and careful reflection, always 
inspires a higher degree of confidence than a judgment which is 
founded upon speculation, and which has been reached without 
the resistance of an adverse bias, we shall have offered to the 
reader sufficient reason for the repeated appeals which have 
been made in former articles to the publications of foreign ob- 
servers. It would, perhaps, be impossible to select a question 
more closely connected with the peculiarities of those who have 
discussed it, than this one of prison discipline. The effects of 
different modes of confinement upon bodily and mental health, 
although they appear to be reducible to the abstract form of 
statistical tables, involve so many circumstances of modifica- 
tion, that it would be the grossest sophistry to infer their com- 
parative value from the naked figures in which they are pro- 
posed.* ‘Those figures are subject to antecedent conditions 
which prevent our reliance upon per-centages as pure elements 
of comparison. The obsérver who has made the most exten- 
sive survey of prisons; who has best learned the particulars 
which ought to guide our judgments upon the merits of each; 
who can most accurately assign to every qualification its pro- 
per force in the limitation of the arithmetical methods; who, in 
short, has defined his terms and completed his induction before 
venturing upon a conclusion, is the person whose testimony 
most deserves to be respected. How often have we seen con- 
trasted the mortality of the Eastern Penitentiary with that of 
other prisons, without a hint which might lead the reader to 
suspect that there existed any special reason other than our 


_ discipline to account for the alleged apparent excess upon our 


side! With what terms of compassion for our miserable con- 
victs, of abhorrence as regards our administration, have we not 
been saluted by such visiters as Dickens, who found a romance 
in every cell; as the Rev. Mr. Todd, who retained so vivid a 
recollection of the “ idiot vacancy of countenance,” that after 
a residence of six years in Philadelphia, he “ wondered that 
more prisoners had not become insane!” It 7s something gained 





* See article “ Statistics,” in the last number of Vol. I. of this Journal, 
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then, to have found a calm, unbiassed, enlightened observer, 
one who truly compares prison with prison, and not with irre- 
levant modes of life, nor with the mere fictions of his own 
brain. 

In like manner, when we come to discuss the corrective influ- 
ence of our penal establishments, we perceive the advantage of 
a large acquaintance with prison history, with prison biogra- 
phy carefully analyzed, and with the difficulties which accom- 
pany all attempts to bring into a precise form the moral result 
at which the community aims. It is easy to rest upon sweep- 
ing returns of reformation never verified, of promises never 
traced to their fulfilment, of prevention manifested only by the 
disappearance of individuals from the list of reconvictions in a 
given locality; but in the present stage of our knowledge, 
something more is needed to satisfy the rational student. We 
shall not pause to show how much of convincement rests on a 
consideration of the conformity of any prescribed discipline 
with what is known of the mental peculiarities of the classes of 
persons who are to be its subjects; how the scrutiny, man by 
man, of many groups of public offenders, is required to establish 
that conformity; nor shall we detain the reader with an argu- 
ment to prove that without a familiarity with the moral charac- 
teristics of convicts, we shall in vain endeavour to place them 
under a suitable moral régime. It is enough to assume what 
cannot be successfully disputed, that hitherto there has been no- 
where such experimental evidence upon the subjects of reforma- 
tion and prevention, as precludes resort to other modes of proof. 
Jt cannot therefore be unimportant to receive from persons tho- 
roughly practised in the examination of convicts, such state- 
ments as are founded upon their consideration of discipline in 
its actual operation under various systems. 

We seem to be writing what is too obvious and trite to be 
repeated here; and nothing less than a conviction that our re- 
marks, however familiar, represent principles which have been 
disregarded by writers and speakers whose position lends im- 
portance to their public acts, could have induced us thus to oc- 
cupy the attention of our readers. In the progress of those 
changes which have so distinguished the history of prisons 
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during the last fifty years, a mode of imprisonment which was 
at first confounded with another to which it bears no resem- 
blance, and was thus exposed to unjust prejudice; and which 
was subsequently attacked with the extreme energy of party 
zeal by the friends of a rival mode, has been quietly advancing 
in the estimation of the world, notwithstanding its inauspicious 
commencement, and the uninterrupted hostility of its assailants. 
Confined in its early stages to a locality towards which there 
was little to attract the European statesman or philosopher, it 
acquired for itself a prominence such as it has rarely if ever, 
been the fortune of a similar institution to obtain. The most 
civilized governments of Europe have sent commissioners con- 
sisting of their most capable subjects, to investigate its history 
and to report its condition. Their legislative debates have 
turned to it as the centre of controversy; and whatever light 
could be furnished from their halls of science, has been thrown 
upon its results, until no one of the minutest of its details re- 
mained without illustratidn. Meantime old enemies pressed 
into the ranks of its ardent supporters; public officers renounced 
the habits of many years, and openly urged its substitution for 
their accustomed administration ; and finally, by the decree of 
the proper authorities, the triumph of the discipline has been se- 
cured. Can it, then, be an unavailing appeal which points to 
such a progress, in a case in which no question of political pre- 
ferment, no contest of merely political parties, no prospect of 
place or power stimulated the successful advocates? Can it be 
without just reliance that we rest somewhat upon the concur- 
rence of the men who thus espoused and established the system 
to the claims of which our own judgments have yielded? Can 
it be that we are unfaithful to the requirements of exact know- 
ledge, when we invoke even the personal authority of those 
whose studies have in a pre-eminent manner enabled them to 
fix or to approximate those details, and to frame those general 
principles without which our statistics must be a barren enu- 
meration of quantities and proportions; and which, by their very 
nature, demand a practised eye and head, and a temper undis- 
turbed by undue preferences? 

It is with confidence, then, not rash, but deliberately reposed, 
26* 
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that we cite the names of those reformers abroad, who have 
gained for themselves the enviable distinction of leading in such 
a work as the establishment of the separate system in the midst 
of discouragements such as they encountered. Were this cita- 
tion for no other object than to counterpoise the authorities 
which our opponents, with curious inconsistency, offer against 
the separate discipline, it would not be insignificant. An in- 
spection of the antagonist forces will show that more than this 
neutralization is gained by our array of friendly names. The 
gentlemen who have laboured in Europe for our principles are 
converts; and after an acquaintance with other methods, have 
known and approved our own. On the other hand we chal- 
lenge the exhibition of a single author who holds out against 
the separate régime, in whose pages cannot be found manifest 
proof either that he does not understand the discipline as it is 
upheld by us; or that he has misstated the terms or the evidence 
proper to the controversy. Nay, more; we assert that in no 
place has that discipline been fairly tried, and the result been a 
recurrence to the joint method. From the very midst of the 
friends of the congregate scheme, some of our warmest friends 
have arisen. 

We hope from time to time to present to our readers such 
particulars respecting the reformers of Europe as will confirm 
the position which we have taken in the foregoing observations. 
At present we are gratified by being able to lay before them a 
sketch of one whose name has already been frequently men- 
tioned in this Journal, and whose services and reputation entitle 
him to early notice: we refer to M. Morgav-Curisropne. 

Entering upon the stage of life near the opening of the present 
century, and enjoying the advantage of a religious education, 
he early participated in those humane sentiments by which the 
reformers of that period were distinguished. Having completed 
his preparatory studies at Paris, he was regularly admitted to 
the legal profession, and assumed a leading position at a pro- 
vincial bar, which he held when the revolution of 1830 broke 
out. Several articles furnished by him to journals of jurispru- 
dence, and the special application which he was known to have 
given to the penal history and criminal law of his country, drew 
to him the attention of the new government; and he received 
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the appointment of Inspector-General of prisons in the depart- 
ment of the Seine, at Paris. This office was at the time one of 
peculiar delicacy; for the recent political changes had thrown 
into confinement a large number of prisoners of state. He con- 
tinued to fill it during the three difficult years which followed 
the revolution; that is, from October, 1830, to November, 1833. 
During this interval he took a prominent part in the founda- 
tion of two institutions closely connected with the success of 
penal discipline, viz. : the “Maison d’education correctionelle des 
jeunes detenus de Paris,” and the “ Societé pour le patronage 
des jeunes libérés.” ‘These institutions, having for their object 
the instruction of young offenders, and the care of such as 
should be discharged without the necessary means of self-sup- 
port, or the proper supervision of judicious friends, offer satis- 
factory evidence of the enlightened zeal which led M. Moreau- 
Christophe to his active participation in their establishment. 
Meantime his services in the cause of humanity, of morality, 
and of prison reform, were not unnoticed by his government, 
and as a testimonial of their approbation, he was named by the 
king, chevalier of the Legion of Honour; a distinction slight 
indeed, compared with that which his devotion was preparing 
for him in the regards of the humane of every civilized nation, 
yet gratifying as a proof that his labours were appreciated at 
home. In November, 1833, he was induced by circumstances, 
to resign his office; a change which he contemplated with re- 
gret, but the reason for which, as assigned by himself, is ho- 
nourable to his sense of self-respect. The espionage which was 
considered a necessary measure of police towards the political 
prisoners, was deemed by himself inadmissible as respected his 
own position; and on this ground, as we are informed, he reluc- 
tantly withdrew from his connexion with the prisons of the de- 
partment. The office of sub-prefect of an arrondissement more 
than thirty leagues from Paris, being open to him, he entered 
upon its duties, which he continued to perform from 1833 to 
1837. It was at this period that he collected and arranged the 
materials of his first work, On the actual state of Prisons in 
France; which were obtained not only in the prisons of the ca- 
pital, but throughout the kingdom. The impression made by 
this work, which was published at Paris in 1837, was not lost 
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upon the Count de Montalivet, then Minister of the Interior, who 
was much engaged with the subjects of which it treated ; and 
M. Christophe was appointed an inspector-general of the prisons 
of the kingdom. At the close of the year, he was entrusted by 
the same minister with the important mission of visiting the 
prisons of England, Scotland, Holland, Belgium, and Switzer- 
land, which he industriously and ably fulfilled, and the results 
of which were published by the government in 4to. with plates, 
in 1839. In the preceding year, there had appeared from the 
royal press a translation with which M. Christophe had been 
charged, of English documents respecting prisons, under the 
title, “‘ Actual state of Reform in the Prisons of Great Britain.” 
In the same year (1838), Mr. C. published in 8vo. a volume of 
500 pages, entitled, “ On the Reform of Prisons in France, based 
on the doctrine of the penal system and the principle of indivi- 
dual imprisonment.” We have not space to remark upon the 
contents of these publications; but we cannot refrain from say- 
ing, in passing, that in the very title of the last above-men- 
tioned, there is evidence of that clear appreciation of the ques- 
tion of discipline, which enabled the author to avoid many of 
the errors of his contemporaries in France. The expression 
solitary confinement, occasioned in Europe, as it has in some 
parts of the United States, a prejudice against the separate me- 
thod. ‘There, as here, old associations were used to bias the 
public mind against what was represented as a revival of penal 
extravagances already condemned by the general voice. To 
meet the tide of opposition thus aroused, it was necessary to 
employ a phraseology which would not of itself embarrass a 
discussion of the merits of the case; and which would, at least, 
avoid false impressions, if it should not convey a complete idea 
of the system for which it was used. With this design, the 
phrase “ individual imprisonment” was successfully substituted 
for “ solitary confinement.” For this precautionary measure, the 
value of which has been shown by the experience of our friends in 
this country, we are, as respects Europe, mainly indebted to M. 
Christophe. His phraseology was favoured by the administra- 
tion; and it has, doubtless, by directing controversy to its proper 
subject, facilitated the introduction of correct notions. The book 
in which it has so prominent a place, was well received by the 
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friends of reform, and the author, in his replies to adversaries, 
was encouraged by De Beaumont, De Tocqueville, De Metz, 
and other distinguished co-labourers. He had already received 
the most flattering notice on the part of the leading reformers 
of England, Belgium, Germany, &c., and of the press of his 
own country. The French government, after careful inquiry 
and deliberation, having at length digested a projet de /oi for the 
reform of prisons, its defence'was undertaken in 1844 by M. 
Christophe, in a treatise of 250 pages. In this he writes with 
the manner of one who, having devoted himself to an impor- 
tant investigation, and conducted it honestly to its conclusion, 
feels that he is entitled to be heard. “ Before I was forty years 
of age,” (he says in the last paragraph of the Defence,) “I had 
not written a single line upon prisons.” He adds, “I have 
made of the question of individual imprisonment so special, la- 
borious, conscientious, methodical, and constant a study, that in 
publishing at this time a practical review of the cellular theory, 
I believe myself entitled as fully as any person to say to the le- 
gislators of my country, Cuigue in sud arte credendum est.” 
His work was well received on the part of the Minister of the 
Interior, (the Count Duchatel,) who gave him the title of inspec- 
tor-general of the first class, with double emoluments. It was 
indeed fortunate for the authorities that they possessed an assis- 
tant whose practical knowledge, as well as enlarged theoretical 
views, enabled him to co-operate with them in the selection and 
application of a prison system; and his advancement, resting 
at every step upon a,real public service, is an honourable evi- 
dence of the interest felt by the government in the subject of his 
labours. 

- The “ Penitentiary Review” was founded by M. Christophe, 
and nearly all of the articles which it contains, are understood 
to be from his pen. The report of the discussion in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies on the projet de loi, which he has published with 
notes in the Review, is deserving of special mention in con- 
nexion with the history of legislation. The original essays are 
written with his usual force and clearness. He commenced in 
1842, a weekly journal, (“ Le Travail,”) devoted to the moral 
and physical interests of the working classes; but this periodi- 
cal was discontinued at the end of six months. 
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In 1845 was published the valuable compend, entitled, “ Code 
des Prisons,” being a complete collection of laws, ordinances, 
ministerial circulars and instructions, &c., from 1670 to 1845, 
arranged, with notes, by M. Christophe. 

We have passed over several labours of that gentleman, to 
which we can now more conveniently refer. In 1839 he com- 
municated to the Royal Academy of Medicine, a memoir on 
Mortality and Insanity under Penitentiary Discipline. A com- 
mittee composed of eminent men of science, approved the con- 
clusions of the writer, and the Academy ordered the paper to 
be printed in its collection of memoirs. In 1841, the Academy 
of Moral and Political Science offered for competition the great 
question of distress amongst the poorer classes. ‘There were 
twenty-three essays returned; the prize was divided between 
MM. Christophe and Theodore Burette. In the following 
year, (1842,) the same Academy proposed the question of prison 
reform in its relations with the penal code. The prize in this 
case was divided between MM. Christophe and Alauzet. 

Appealing now to every intelligent reader, may we not ven- 
ture to assert, that the testimony of such an inquirer as this de- 
serves something more than the respect conceded to honesty of 
purpose? The mature age at which M. Moreau-Christophe 
came to the discussion of penal discipline; his extensive experi- 
ence of French prisons; his careful survey of similar institutions 
abroad; his knowledge of the principles of criminal law; the 
masterly manner in which he has detected the defects to be re- 
medied ; and his philosophical treatment of the mutual depen- 
dence of penal legislation and discipline; his freedom from an- 
terior bias in favour of separate confinement; and his position 
amongst men and institutions harmonizing in no particular with 
the penitentiary system of Pennsylvania, must assure us that in 
espousing the plan of separation by day and by night, he is not 
to be regarded asa rash partisan, nor as a mere theorizer. 

The same considerations will, in the view of all impartial per- 
sons, give weight to his opinions on every branch of discussion 
to which an enlarged knowledge of facts and a practical judg- 
ment are necessary. A critical perusal of his writings will 
show that, although opposed by some men of ability in his de- 
partment, he has succeeded in exposing the fallacies by which, 
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mainly, the public mind has been withheld; and that, by his 
thorough analysis of the various evidence heretofore collected, 
he has disarmed his antagonists. He has demonstrated the in- 
accuracy of statistical reasoning, to the apparent soundness of 
which alone, the opposition or neutrality of men of research is 
due... 

We have cited in many places the names of Messrs. Beau- 
mont and De Tocqueville, of Drs. Julius and Varrentrap, of 
Messrs. Crawford, Suringar, and Ducpetiaux; these and other 
distinguished supporters of our system may be fairly presented 
to confirm the ground which we have taken in this notice. 
The sanction of enlightened legislators and statesmen, after 
public and elaborate discussion, and against popular prejudice, 
crowns the triumph of our claim to confidence. We are not 
prepared to indorse every paragraph of any writer, foreign 
or domestic. The subject of our present notice has himself 
expressed some views to which we cannot assent. Never- 
theless we shall attribute more strength to our opponents than 
they have hitherto displayed, when we see in the list of their 
forces such a name as that of Morrav-Curistopne. 





Arr. Il.—Changes of the Pennsylvanian System. 


(Continued.) 


Our readers have now been made acquainted with a few of 
the considerations by which we were led to the conclusion that 
the association of prisoners after separate confinement is not 
shown to be necessary nor even expedient; that the proposed 
classifications are impracticable or dangerous; that the mischiefs 
of the projected change are at least equal to those of the separate 
plan; and that the rewards implied in the new method are desi- 
rable neither to the class of prisoners, for whom only they ought 
in any case to be provided, nor to the community at large, who 
are expected to be benefited by their introduction. At the 
close of our last article we referred to certain clauses of the 
acts 19 and 31 George III., the former of which directed a 
removal of prisoners whose conduct had been approved by the 
administration, into the classes described in the act; a mode of 
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recompensing good behaviour which resembles that of the 
scheme under discussion. It was stated that the results of this 
measure were unfavourable to the views of those by whom it 
was originally sanctioned; and that the chaplain of the peniten- 
tiary in which it was tried, recommended its discontinuance 
for some of the reasons which we have urged against the asso- 
ciation of our own convicts before discharge. The limits of 
our space did not permit us to add some remarks which we 
deem necessary to prevent misconstruction; to these we shall 
therefore now proceed. 

In the first place, then, we are far from believing that all 
rewards are, under every form of discipline, mischievous. 
The very nature of discipline forbids such a supposition. 
What is the smiling approbation, the sympathizing tone, the 
growing confidence of the keeper, but a reward of the most 
cheering kind?* What is even the regular and full supply of 
food, and the concession of comforts to the cells, other than a 
reward, when the bad conduct of the prisoner would partially 
deprive him of some or all of these? In prisons in which con- 
victs are allowed to make “overwork,” their earnings are 
clearly the reward of industrious application. ‘The conformity 
of the prisoner with the rules of the administration, his submis- 
sive deportment, his care to maintain his proper place in the 
regulation of the establishment, lead immediately to the results 
above mentioned. ‘There is no hypocrisy—there cannot be 
any—in these cases of conformity. The acts of the individual 
are here the occasion of favourable consideration; not his dis- 
positions nor his motives. The law declares the penalty for 
each crime; it prescribes the length of term in prison, the kind 
of discipline, the provisions for health and comfort; these are 
the fixed conditions of penitentiary régime. From these no 
acts of the prisoner, no misguided benevolence of the keeper, 
can or ought to occasion a departure on the side of alleviation. 
lor offences against the good order or safety of the prison, a 








* Every visiter of prisons must have noticed the pride with which the most con- 
firmed offenders speak of the good terms upon which they stand with the officers. 
ry . ~~. . . 

Phose who are trusted by their keepers, rarely fail to inform us of the fact. We 


shall of course be understood as objecting only to an extravagant confidence on 
the part of officers, 
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privation of some of the indulgences which the law still con- 
cedes to those who yield properly to its discipline, is both indis- 
pensable to a successful administration of the house, and con- 
sistent with a rational view of penal legislation. But that by 
the semblance of a repenting spirit, (beyond appearances we 
cannot penctrate,) any offender should be allowed to procure 
for himself a mitigation of the terms of the legal penalty; or 
that by simply complying with the regulations of his place of 
confinement he should be permitted to escape the full measure 
of his sentence, cannot be reconciled with any correct doctrine 
of jurisprudence or of social policy. ‘To allow such a mitiga- 
tion, such an escape, by establishing associations in which the 
most important objects of previous separate discipline must be 
defeated, is, not only, as we have before said, to hold out a 
premium to hypocrisy on the part of those who desire such 
association, but is to counteract the first design of the law. If 
our code itself were to provide for such a change, and thus in- 
corporate into the sentence of each convict the form and con- 
ditions of the reward, we could not, it is true, speak of evading 
the law when the prisoner should be removed to a more agree- 
able régime; but our objection to this modification of his peni- 
tentiary treatment would be satisfactorily supported by the evil 
eflects of the measure in the encouragement of dissimulation, 
and in the exposure of individuals to the various corrupting in- 
fluences to which we have adverted.* It cannot be doubted 
that the sanctions of a criminal code must lose some of their 
rigour, whenever the degree of the severity is determined not by 
a general and fixed prescription, but by the uncertain judgments 
of keepers upon moral character, or by the extent of a prisoner’s 
compliance with the mere rules of order to which he is sub- 
yected by the administration. 








* We heard lately from a convict, with whom we conversed in an associate 
prison, a confirmation of what has been already said respecting the “ corrupting 
influences” mentioned in the text; and we were so impressed by it that we take 
the liberty of introducing it here. “ When a convict first enters the shop,” said 
the prisoner to whom we refer, “he is cast down in spirit. If he is not an old 
offender, he feels himself degraded ; but after a time he begins to feel as iF HE 
WAS ONE OF THEM; he gets a sort of I-pon’T-cARE FEELING, and then he goes along 
with the rest.’ Thus is formed that “ feeling of community with rogues” which 
was mentioned in the preceding article. 
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The provisions of the 19 George III. were not cited by us as 
containing precisely the same form of innovation of which we 
were treating; but they required a discrimination of moral 
character, and a special disposal of the submissive convicts 
such as are now recommended; and the failure of these war- 
ranted us in using the example of the English experiment, 
although the government of the associate rooms may not have 
been, probably was not, in all respects like that of the project 
before us. It should be added, that in citing the testimony of 
British officers against a system of rewards, we did not lose 
sight of the fact that in the Pentonville prison such a mode of 
stimulating the convicts to correctness of external deportment 
is established by law; and that the privileges offered to those 
who behave well depend upon the reports of the chaplain and 
governor of the prison. Without expressing any opinion upon 
the policy of this arrangement, we are at liberty to distinguish 
between this case and the principal one under consideration. 
To Pentonville are committed only persons who are sentenced 
to transportation; and the privileges held out as motives to 
good conduct are to be enjoyed in the colony to which the con- 
victs are to be shipped. In fact the imprisonment is wholly 
separate; and the prisoner is sent into a foreign and con- 
vict community, instead of being set at large in society at 
home. In that distant residence, his comforts and his prospects 
may be materially aflected by the impression which he has 
made upon the minds of the officers of the preparatory institu- 
tion during the months of his confinement; but no one familiar 
with the regulations and customs of Van Diemen’s Land will 
venture a parallel between that colony and the associate rooms 
of our projectors, in any particular relevant to the present dis- 
cussion. Again; we do not think ourselves obliged to dispose 
of the whole question of rewards. It is enough if we accu- 
rately distinguish the class of rewards in question; show the 
characteristics which render doubtful the proper application of 
these; exhibit satisfactory evidence that their evil effects more 
than counterpoise the good which can result from them; and 
clear ourselves of inconsistency by designating the difference 


which exists between what we approve, and what we con- 
demn. 
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Amongst those to whom the plan of a separate-associate me- 
thod is most indebted for an introduction to public notice in this 
country, is Professor Tellkampf, of New York. His paper on 
the subject, published in the first report of the Prison Associa- 
tion of New York, contains a review of what he is pleased to 
call the defects of the separate system. ‘This was sufliciently 
criticised in the first number of this Journal. He also exhibits 
imperfections of the Auburn system; and then suggests a third 
plan, which, according to him, is to combine the advantages, 
while it avoids the evils, of the existing establishments. His 
definition of the tertiwm quid to which we referred in the con- 
clusion of our first arucle under the present head, gives us some- 
thing appreciable to which we may speak. Although it has, 
doubtless, influenced the thoughts of inquirers in New York, who 
have been at length rendered sensible to the mischiefs of the 
associate system as administered; yet it has not secured the 
formal approbation of the Prison Association of that city, whose 
views, as we shall hereafter remark, require to be settled by 
something different from the scheme of the Professor. 

Having guarded ourselves against misconstruction of what 
has been said in former articles, let us establish a precaution 
with respect to the topic immediately before us. The term 
system, as applied to penal institutions, has several acceptations. 
In its largest, and we think most. proper, sense, it comprehends 
both a code of penal law, and its administration in all details. 
When limited, as it often is, to administration alone, it frequently 
extends to both the general plan of prisons, and their actual in- 
ternal régime. Sometimes it is used with reference to the plan 
alone. It is perhaps impossible at this day to escape this various 
application of the term; but whenever there arises a special 
need of its employment, we may and ought to let it appear in 
what sense we use the term in the particular case. Without 
such care, we may not only fall into error respecting the insti- 
tutions under examination, but may do great injustice to those 
persons who favour one or the other of the two leading modes 
of imprisonment. The plan hitherto supported by the Prison 
Society of Philadelphia, and that which the friends of associa- 


tion uphold, may be easily distinguished, from the actual admi- 
nistration of any existing prison. In the controversy which has 
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been maintained upon the respective merits of the rival methods, 
our own friends have been forced to compare prison with prison 
on many occasions which properly required rather a compari- 
son of plans alone. We have not-confounded the design with 
the actual construction and discipline; but circumstances due 
to the course of our opponents, have at times so identified the 
design with a particular building and administration, and there 
has been so persevering an effort to settle the pending question 
by a bold contrast of the Eastern Penitentiary with other pri- 
sons, that we have been driven to show that even upon this 
ground the advantage is greatly in our favour. The experiment 
made at Cherry Hill has always been, in the opinion of our 
friends, successful beyond that of any competitor for the public 
sanction; and we have not hesitated to refer to it, incomplete 
as we may consider il, as the most perfect example of imprison- 
ment which the world had seen. In this way we may appear 
to have set it forth as a perfect embodiment of our designs; the 
construction and discipline may have been regarded by others 
as identical with those of the separate system in its fullest de- 
velopement. Such a view of the case may have been favoured 
by another acceptation of the term system, which we have not 
included in our enumeration. It will be found that frequently 
nothing more is understood by this, than the fact that in one 
class of-prisons convicts are separated by day and by night, 
while in another class they labour together during the day, and 
are separated at night. Separation, then, is the principal idea ; 
the rest is matter of detail. 

The reader will not need our assistance to conclude that a 
choice amongst these uses of a leading word is essential to a 
clear understanding and discussion of any project which pro- 
poses to specify and amend the defects of a system; that we 
should ascertain whether an entire code of law and its discipli- 
nary application, or its administration alone, or a plan of prison 
régime, or a plan as administered, or merely a single distinctive 
feature of a plan, is to be the subject of our inquiries. To recur 
to the paper of Professor Tellkampf, it will be found that the 
word system is used by him in several cf these acceptations. If 
the result were not fallacious, there could be no reason to com- 
plain of that 


gentleman for what can be said of every writer 
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upon prison discipline; but unfortunately he has not been suffi- 
ciently careful to avoid the transfer to the term system, employed 
in one sense, inferences which in strictness belong only to the 
term in one of its other significations. He has consequently 
been unjust not only to the plan of separation, but to that of asso- 
ciation; and a great portion of his remarks (in many of which 
we fully concur when duly limited by definition of terms) is thus 
rendered not only inconclusive, but productive of misconception 
on the part of readers less capable than himself of accurate dis- 
crimination. We are sure that were we to point out to that 
gentleman any of the ambiguities to which he has allowed an 
illogical influence upon his proposed conclusions, he would both 
recognise the truth of our objection, and adopt our amendment. 

After some remarks upon the proper design and the history 
of punishments, and a criticism of the defects of the “ Phila- 
delphia” and “ Auburn systems,” Professor T. refers to the King 
of Sweden and the Pentonville model, in a way upon which 
we shall presently introduce a few observations. It may be 
noticed by those persons who have read his paper, that up to 
this point his objections really point chiefly to the administration 
of the two plans of discipline. Neither as to the associate nor 
as to the separate pian, are his statements and inferences con- 
clusive; for, the few assertions which he has made approaching 
more nearly to the essential characteristics of each, are either 
old and confuted 4 priori objections, or are such as appear upon 
close inspection to belong rather to the mode and circumstances 
than to the subject of experiment. He proceeds, nevertheless, 
to explain a plan for a substitute, which he thinks has been ren- 
dered necessary by the defects which he has specified. We 
may say, in passing, that whatever our opinion of the associate 
plan, we are not prepared to take the Professor’s representation 
of it as a sufficient reason for his modification of its features ; 
certainly we find nothing to convince us that the main principle 
of the separate discipline needs such a change as he proposes. 
We give now his own words: 


“In Prussia the benevolent and intelligent King takes the liveliest 
interest in all measures calculated to improve the moral condition of the 
convicts. After an interview which I had with his Majesty, Dr. Julius 
and myself were invited, last winter, to present our views upon Prison 
Discipline to a section of the Cabinet at Berlin. ‘The subject was de- 

27 * 
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bated, and a plan which I suggested was adopted. The details of the 
plan are briefly the following. I proposed a combination of the good 
features of the Philadelphia and Auburn Systems, uniting with them 
some improvements : 

“ The Houses of Detention for persons during trial, will be con- 
structed after the Separate System, as existing in the model prison at 
Pentonville, near London, (with a sufficient number of exercising 
yards.) It being self-evident, that persons committed for trial should 
be kept separated. 

“ The State Lunatic Asylums will receive those persons who have 
committed crimes while in a state of insanity; and it becomes the 
duty of the Judge presiding upon the trial of persons, whose insanity 
is satisfactorily established, to direct that they be sent forthwith to the 
Lunatic Asylum. By this means, abuses under the plea of insanity 
can rarely occur. 

“ The Penitentiaries will consist of three divisions. The first on 
principles similar to the Philadelphia—the other two similar to the 
Auburn System. ‘The last of the three divisions is to be ameliorated, 
so as properly to prepare the convict for his return into society. Fe- 
male convicts are to be kept in distinct prisons. 

“The cells of the first division will be built after the model of 
those of Pentonville; a sufficient number of exercising yards will be 
provided, 

«The cells of the second and third divisions will be built more 
spacious and healthy than in the penitentiaries of the Auburn System, 
and each workshop will contain only 20 or 25 men, so that their 
superintendence may be more easily managed, The prisoners in these 
two latter divisions will be divided into “classes, according to their 
character, so far as that can be ascertained, and according to their 
health and age, and will be employed during the day, and separated 
in their cells during the night. The prison at Hartford, Connecticut, 
and the female department at the Sing Sing State Prison, satisfactorily 
establish that under such a regulation 1 the Auburn § System can be much 
ameliorated and rendered more effectual. 

“The prisoners of all three divisions will have every day one hour 
allowed for exercise; those of the first division in separate yards ; 
those of the other two divisions in the common prison yard, marching 
one after the other in different circles. 

‘There will be in each prison a chapel, with partitioned seats, 
similar to those in Pentonville, for the service on Sunday, and for in- 
struction on other days. The prisoners of the first and second divisions 
will receive one hour’s instruction every day, and those of the third 
will receive more, according to circumstances. 

*¢ |Wach convict will be during a short time in the first division in a 
separate cell, in order to give him opportunity for reflection ; but since 
separate confinement is dangerous to the mind, it will be left discre- 
tionary with the physician and officers to remove those prisoners, in 
due time, to the other divisions, whose health seems to require it. 
Every prisoner has it besides in his power, by good behaviour and 
diligence, to be advanced into the second and third divisions. In this 
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way there may be united at last in the third division the best-convicts, 
who give proofs by their conduct of their reformation. Sucha 
spect is necessary, for it is the hope of a better condition which makes 


a hard situation endurable, and which encourages exertion for the pur- 
pose of advancement. 


“The fear of being placed back in a separate cell in the first divi- 
sion, on account of bad conduct, will be sufficient to sustain order, 
without the severe bodily punishments of the Auburn System. The 


indicated classification in the two better divisions will, besides, facili- 
tate this object. 


‘* By the establishment of these three divisions in each penitentiary, 
the punishment will receive such a flexibility, so that it will be possible 
to avoid the objections of the Philadelphia and Auburn Systems, when 
each is carried out by itself, and by this means it will become possible 


to unite the good features of both.” 

After a paragraph on the importance of selecting suitable 
officers, and of limiting the number of convicts in each peni- 
tentiary to 300 at the most, Professor T. takes up the subject of 
a provision for the discharged. ‘These, according to his view, 
ought to be employed upon farms or in factories; because, as 
he alleges, the community will not trust such persons—* the 
eflect of punishment at present destroys the prospects of the 
convict.” It is said that the acquaintance thus formed of one 
offender with another, is not a serious objection; for the trial is 
public, and “ they have conversations, and know each other in 
prison”—(of course he means in associate prisons)—and when 
returning to their former home, “they are known to have been 
in prison.” This course of thinking has already been answered,* 
and we shall not dwell upon it. Professor ‘T. suggests that the 
farms and factories may be conducied under the rule of silence 
during working hours; and that thus corruption may “in some 
degree” (!) be avoided. ‘The most curious part of the scheme 
is to come. If a convict, after all the blessed opportunities of 
the associate rooms, and of the farms, or factories, where his 
corruption is “in some degree” prevented, “does not choose to 
employ himself in an honest way, and returns as a refractory 
convict to prison, it proves that he ts incorrigible, and ovGHT TO 
BE SENTENCED TO IMPRISONMENT For LIFE.” ! This prompt and 
humane conclusion will scarcely be justified to persons who are 
practised in the visitation of prisons, even by the arrangement 
offered by Professor T. for the custody of these incorrigibles. 





* Sce, amongst other considerations, what is said on page 221 of our last No. 
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« Accordingly, prisons of the following plan are to be destined for 
their reception:—They will resemble the above-named second and 
third division of prisons, but the enforcement of silence will only exist 
during the working hours, and in their leisure moments the prisoners 
will be allowed to converse in the presence of an instructer or keeper, 
with the prohibition of conversation on those subjects which would 
have a dangerous tendency. By this means all unnecessary severity 
will be avoided, and the true end of the law attained.” 


Professor T. next refers to “a work on the penitentiaries of 
the United States and Great Britain, which my brother and 
myself have published in Germany, under the auspices of the 
King of Prussia,” from which, besides the old story of insanity 
in separate prisons, are taken the following extracts: 


‘‘ Tn consideration of the ends of imprisonment, such as we are jus- 
tified in expecting with regard to moral improvement, as well as to the 
health of the convicts, | am of opinion, that none but those prisoners 
should be kept in separate confinement, who would exert an ob- 
noxious (!) influence upon their fellow prisoners, who, however, are 
susceptible of reform by means of education, &c., under this mode of 
imprisonment. [ deem it therefore advisable not to subject to sepa- 
rate confinement those convicts; first, who are believed to have re- 
formed ; second, those whose state of health suffers from separate 
confinement ; third, those who are condemned for life.” * * * 

‘‘Tt is necessary to fix the time of separate. confinement in such 
case individually, so as to leave it at the discretion of the physician 
and other superior officers of the prison to decide at what period of 
imprisonment the convicts should be transferred from the first division 
to the second. The term of imprisonment should alone be fixed by 
the court.” 


Such, then, is the plan which we are told is to combine the 
advantages of the two systems. Professor T. subjoins a refer- 
ence to the trials made in Switzerland, to the debates in the 
French Chambers, and to the work of M. Lucas. It must be 
evident, that if Mr. T. has not fairly represented the grounds 
upon which he asks our favourable conclusion; if he has mis- 
stated the results of actual experiment, or the causes of the evils 
which he proposes to avert, or the action of foreign govern- 
ments, or any other of the facts upon which he has based his 
appeal on behalf of his own project, the success of his attempt, 
at least as far as it depends upon Ais exposition, may be rea- 
sonably doubted. That the reader may see what is said abroad 
upon this branch of the case, we will here introduce an abstract 


from an article by Dr. Varrentrap of Germany, published in the 
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journal of which he is so able and well-known a contributor.* 
The facilities which this writer possesses for obtaining informa- 
tion of movements in Germany, and of the share taken in them 
by his learned co-editor Dr. Julius, (who is cited by Professor 
T.,) render any statements such as the one about to be used, of 
peculiar value to persons on this side of the Atlantic. It is 
certainly unfortunate for the Professor’s future influence that 
he has so inauspiciously broken ground in the United States, 
by venturing his reputation as an inquirer upon details such as 
are exposed in the following critique. 


The liberal-minded King Oscar, of Sweden, has recommended a 
careful examination of the Auburn and P hiladelphia systems in his 
work ‘on Punishments and Prisons,” laid before the Legislature of 
Sweden in the year 1840, 

This is all Mr. Tellkampf says respecting the ‘‘ recent movements 
in relation to the reform of prisons” in Sweden. Either Mr, Tell- 
kampf never saw that book,—in which case he did wrong to expose 
himself to the danger of giving to his new countrymen on the other 
side of the Atlantic erroneous views about a thing of which he knows 
nothing himself,—or we must believe that Mr. Tellkampf has read, 
at least superficially, the work of the former Crown Prince Oscar of 
Sweden. If the latter, we eye but decidedly disapprove of the 
manner in which he speaks of it; for the effect must be to give to 
all his sahoes who had not Falla read the work, an entirely 
erroneous view of its contents. [or the Crown Prince has not merely 
recommended a careful examination of the two systems, but he has 
carried it through hemse/f. Supported by the noblest and most 
elevated ge neral principles, guided by the light of a sound phi- 
losophy, and severe logic, armed with the ex xperience of the most 
important institutions, he has made the examination; and comes, as 
every body in Europe knows, to the conclusion, that only the 
Philadelphia system answers the purposes which a rational peniten- 
tiary ought to fulfil. If we consider, that Mr. Tellkampf, in this por- 
tion of his speech, tries, by all means, to prevent Americans from 
believing that the system of solitary confinement has obtained a pre- 
ference in Europe, we shall easily conceive the difference between the 
impression produced by Mr. Tellkampf’s saying that the Crown 
Prince recommended an examination of the system, from that which 
would have followed a statement that, afier a careful investigation, he 
pronounced himself decidedly in favour of the Philadelphia system, 
and that the introduction of this system has already been resolved 
upon. 

ut read what Mr. T. reports of other European states, and you 
will more clearly see what his object was, and how he endeavoured 
to reach it. 





* Jahrbtcher der Gefingnisskunde, &c, 7" B. 2° und 3’. Heft. “ Die Zeit. 


schriften Nordamerikas tiber Gefiingnisswesen.” 
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‘¢ England has begun to introduce the Auburn system in Westmin- 
ster Bridewell, and other prisons ; and the Philadelphia system in the 
new model-prison in Pentonville, near London. But it has improved 
both systems, by an amelioration of the disciplinary punishments, and 
by a greater care for abundant instruction. In Westminster Bride- 
well they have divided the convicts into manageable numbers in order 
to control them without cruelty ; and in the model- -prison in Penton- 
ville, near London, which, as aut? as the former, I visited last year, 
the prisoners have the benefit of yards, etc.” After a few words re- 
specting these yards and visiting, he continues: ‘“ All these arrange- 
ments are made to diminish the danger to the mind of the prisoner, 
which exists in the penitentiaries of the Philadelphia system, but as 
yet in vain; seven cases of hallucination have occurred there during 
the last year (during the first year of the existence of the prison), 1 in 

spite of all ameliorations and improvements of this system.” 

Taken literally, these positions are not wholly untrue, but they con- 
vey a false impression. 

The bad administration of English prisons in former times, the en- 
tire want of a supreme control, the immense variety in the treatment 
of prisoners in the different institutions, are sufficiently known. All 
these disadvantages were caused by the circumstance, that formerly 
the English government did not possess a single prison; and that all 
prisons were under the direction of the county, or city authorities. 
These corporations considered every higher superintendence on the 
part of government, every attempt at introducing general, uniform 
measures, as an infraction of their rights, which their trifling jealousy 
would not allow. As long as twenty years ago, Sir R obert Peel ex- 
erted himself to that purpose, but in vain; and it was not before the 
year 1535, that the road to useful reformation was opened by Lord 
John Runse ‘l, in a decisive manner; and that the government was in- 
vested with a great central power, in opposition to former abuses. By 
5 & 6 Will. iv. cap. 38, it was enacted that, in order to attain greater 
uniformity, the disciplinary rules of every prison should receive the 
sanction of the Home-Secretary, and should be put in operation only 
with his consent. By this law, and by the regulations for prisons in 
England and Wales, promulgated in 1843, a “greater uniformity has 
alres udy been attained, though much yet remains to be done. Besides, 
inspectors of prisons were appointed ; ; and alter their careful examina- 
tion of all the English prisons, and the different systems of confinement, 
the adoption of the system of isolation was recommended in 1837 to 
English magistrates for all new prisons. More than a recommenda- 
tion could not legally be effected. But in order to insure its adoption, 
another law, (2 & 3 Vict. cap. 56,) declared that solitary confine- 
ment should, after the Ist of January, 1849, be lawful for all prison- 
ers, and in all prisons; laid down the manner of its execution; and 
provided at the same time, that no prison should be built or altered, 
unless its plan had previously received the sanction of the Home-Se- 
cretary ; and that no cell should be used for solitary confinement with- 
out having been pronounced suitable by one of the inspectors. The 
government now has all plans for the construction of new prisons ex- 
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amined by its inspectors, and either sanctions or rejects them in whole 
or in part. 


Thus far the reform in its legal aspect. The historical details are 
these : 

For the vast prison of Coldbathfields, in London, constructed in the 
years 1794, 1830, and 1832, the system of silence was adopted on 
the Ist of January, 1835. 142 officers with a salary of £11,576, 
superintend 1032 prisoners. ‘The actual observance of the rule of si- 
lence there, is out of the question. Since 1840, 7954, and in 1841, 
9687 punishments were inflicted for talking, and for noisy behaviour. 
The governor himself says: ‘*’The disciplinary punishments are ap- 
parently insufficient for the maintenance of order; they do not deter 
the prisoners.” 

The Westminster Bridewell, in London, which Mr. Tellkampf 
considers as the first of all European prisons upon the silent system, 
was commenced in the year 1832. It was constructed at an expense 
of £200,000, for about 350 prisoners, and was calculated for the 
silent system. The lightness, spaciousness, heating and ventilation, 
cleanliness, etc., of this magnificent structure, merit. great praise. It 
was opened towards the end of 1834, and the system of ‘silence adopted. 
For an average of 310 prisoners, there are 50 officers, with a salary 
of £4400 ; consequently, one officer to six prisoners, It is the princi- 
pal duty of the officers to enforce the observance of silence. Mr. 'T. 

says in his work on penitentiaries ,(p. 163,) * ‘The Westminster Bride- 
well in London, partly penitentiary, partly house of detention, under 
the superior direction of Mr. ‘Tracy, formerly a naval officer, fur- 
nishes the proof, that the system of silence can be applied with cg 

ness; the order in this institution is exemplary.’ But if we look a 

the facts and official reports, instead of Mr. 'T.’s general sll hi 
we find neither an observance of silence, nor mildness, According to 
the official reports, there occurred in the years 1837--1841, on an 
average, annually, 6900 disciplinary punishments, with an average of 
310 prisoners, (mostly on account of breaches of silence.) Is this, 

then, the boasted mildness ? The governor made the following official 
report to the inspectors: ‘* Although we have the silent system, I find 
it impossible to prevent all communication, ‘Talking on the wheel is 
common; when charged with it, the prisoners often say, ¢ I am talk- 
ing with myself.’ Also in going to and coming from the ch: ipel, as 
weil as during service, communications are ofter n made. ‘Thieves are 
very inquisitive. It is true, the wardsmen report infractions of the 
rules, for fear of losing their place; but the governor has no confi- 
dence in them. ‘The prisoners are very ready to report each other ; 
I encourage them to do so, Ww hich I admit, may be called espionage, 


We find that the oldest thief is the best monitor. In the infirmary it 


is impossible to prevent communications ; we cannot punish in the in- 
firmary, and it is not our prac tice to punish when the -y cet well, Se. 


cond report of the inspectors, p. 108-109.) Such then is the silence 


T., and de- 


to be found in the Westminster Bridewell visited by Mr. 
scribed as a model institution. 
If Mr. Tellkampf had taken the trouble to exaniine the official re- 
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ports or the lists in the institution itself, he would have discovered,— 
even if he did not see the prisoners conversing with each other when 
he passed through the house,—that no uninterrupted silence is reign- 
ing there ; and that the system of silence, although nominally intro- 
duced, cannot be carried into effect, either with mildness or with se- 
verity.* 

In the year 1834, the present prison inspector, Crawford, returned 
from America, whither he had been sent to examine the institutions 
and systems of confinement of that country. Since his return no new 
Auburnian building for adult prisoners has received the sanction of 





* [By the 10th Report of the Inspectors of the Home District, (1845,) it appears 
that under the act 7 & 8 Vict. cap. 71, the Westminster Bridewell, which had 
theretofore been merely a jail and house of correction for the city and liberty of 
Westminster, under the jurisdiction of the magistrate for the same, has been con. 
verted into a prison for the county of Middlesex, its management and control being 
vested in the county magistrates. It appears, also, that in consequence of the 
closeness, extreme offensiveness, and coldness of the cells set apart for solitary 
confinement, the officers were obliged to take from them the prisoners who had 
been confined therein ; so that there were 104 prisoners, (viz. 87 males and 17 fe- 
males,) whose sentences could not be carried into effect. The thermometer stood 
at the freezing point, and even below, in some of the cells, (February and March, 
1845.) ‘The silent system was applied only in the house of correction part of the 
prison. In tlie jail, the prisoners were left together by themselves in the day- 
rooms or yards; the only supervision being that of a warden stationed at the door, 
or in the room, The inspectors express their want of confidence in the attempts 
made to restrain communications; and they say that examples are not wanting to 
prove the fallaciousness of reliance on the under officers. In 1843 there were 7004 
punishments ; in 1844, 8408; in 1844, with a daily average of 361 prisoners, there 
were 18 punishments per day; and in the half year ending at Lady-day, 1845, 
with a daily average of 485 prisoners, there were 25 punishments per day! ‘The 
number of inmates had, of course, been augmented by the change to a county 
prison. The removals from Coldbathfields had, however, ceased. Instances are 
given in which officers were obliged to remove men from the work-room, to pre- 
vent their insulting deportment being witnessed by the other prisoners. 

In Coldbathfields also, objections are made to the unfit state of the separate cells. 
The number of officers had been diminished from 148 to 136. The number of 
prisoners on the day of inspection was, males, 682,—females, 238. The means of 
preventing intercourse are said to be precarious at best. Even officers had been 
punished for being in familiar conversation together, when their attention was re- 
quired towards the prisoners. In the preceding January, a boy only 14 years old, 
wrote a direction ona piece of paper with his own blood, by means of a piece of 
wood, for the purpose of giving it to another prisoner. 'The report contains many 
striking instances of irregularity and disorder, Here, too, there seems to have 
been a relaxation of discipline. The prisoners “turned their heads, and looked 


b 


about much more than used formerly to be the case.” There were two deaths in 


1844, with respect to which the jury very plainly charged the medical officer with 


neglect. On the whole, we think that Professor Tellkampf would have done bet- 


ter by referring us to the House of Correction at Boston.]—Ep. Journ. Pr. Disc. 
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government. On the contrary, the government itself has caused seve- 
ral large structures to be erected on the Philadelphia system ; and has 
given to the Pentonville institution, near London, the significant name 
of model prison, because its construction and discipline (i.e. the Penn- 
sylvania system* improved in many particulars) is to serve as a model 
for all new erections, 

In the spring of 1844, the following cellular prisons on the separa- 
tion system had been erected, according to the report of Major Jebb, 
the prison architect for the government : 


Pentonville, with 520 cells, Reading, with 300 cells. 


Scarborough, * 20 « Stafford, “ 300 *& 
Peterborough, “ 50 « Northampton, “ 300 «6 
Hereford, “6 100 «“ Perth, se 420 +“ 
Bath, se 200 * Wakefield, ‘“ 700 « 
Usk, $< 250 * 
In the course of erection were: 

Bridgewater, with 50 cells. Leicester, with 200 cells, 
Ely, “ 50 « Leeds, as 300 
Wisbeach, “ a Aylesbury, “ 300 « 
Banbury, sé 50 « Liverpool, “ 1100 * 
Lincoln, se 50 * 


Total, 20 prisons, with 5310 cells, 

Besides, there had been rebuilt or were in the course of reconstruc- 
tion 12 old prisons, on the system of separation. By a letter of the 
Inspector General of the Scotch prisons, Mr. FP. Hill, (1st of March, 
1844,) it appears that 250 Ersoures were subjected in [dinburgh to 
solitary confinement, and 250 were congregated under severe super- 
intendence. In Aberdeen, all prisoners, with the exception of the 
debtors, were isolated. ‘There are likewise isolated prisoners to the 
number of 10 or 20 to 70 or 80 in the prisons of Ayr, Greenlaw, 
Dumbarton, Dumfries, Dundee, Elgin, Kirkcudbright, Hamilton, La- 

nark, Airdrie, Perth (county prison), Montrose, and "Paisley. Further, 
there are now in course of reconstruction, on the cellular sysiem, the 
prisons of Inverary, Banff, Cupar, Dumferline, Linlithgow, and Ding- 
wall. It is known, that in the Bridewell of Glasgow isolation has been 
adopted for 25 years with the best success, 

Such is the present state of prison reform in England, which may 
be thus briefly defined. ‘The English government made an attempt, 
more than 10 years ago, to introduc e the Auburn system into several 
prisons, of which Coldbathfields and Westminster Bridewell are the 
most important. In spite of the most superior structures, of the most 
intelligent and numerous officers, and in spite of great severity, prison 
directors and government very soon came to the conviction that this 
system could not be really carried into effect. Since that time (i. e 
within 11 years) 20 other prison has been erected upon this system, 
but all the endeavours of -ciiieaiccaiga tend towards the exclusive in- 








* (It will be observed that Dr. Varrentrap in this place uses the word system as 
embracing the details of administration as well as construction ; in respect to both 
of which there have doubtless been improvements made at Pentonville. 
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troduction of the system of solitary confinement. If at the present 
moment the Auburn system has not yet been laid aside in Westminster 
Bridewell, the reason is simply this, because there are a great many 
worse prisons in England, whose transformation must be first attended 
to. At all events, the number of prisons in Lingland, in which the 
Auburnian system has been tried, though not carried into effect, is 
smal] ; the number of new erections on this system in the course of 
the last 10 years is nothing ; but the number of new erections on the 
Pennsylvanian system, according to the above list, is considerable for 
this period. Notwithstanding all this, Mr. Tellkampf is pleased to 
say: ‘* England has begun to introduce the Auburn system in West- 
minster Bridewell and other prisons, and the Philadelphia system in 
the new model prison in Pentonville, near London.” Mr. T. knows 
only of one Philadelphia prison in England; and yet he was in Eng- 
land in 1843 and 1844,—had intercourse with the officers of different 
prisons,—says that he visited several prisons,—has reprinted old 
(though not new) prison rules, etc. England is 2o¢ on the point of 
introducing the Auburn system anew; but she is substituting for joint 
imprisonment the Philadelphia system; and for that purpose she has 
within a short period made many new erections, or reconstructed old 
institutions, 

Again; as respects the cases of imsandty, it is true that there oc- 
curred a few in the first year in Pentonville. But, on the one hand, 
we find cases of insanity from time to time in all prisons; and on the 
other, an examination of the officers’ reports with reference to the 
cases individually, clearly shows, that the causes of these diseases had 
nothing to do with the system of solitary confinement. In the second 
year (1844) not a single case of mental alienation was observed. 


Here follows the statement of Professor Tellkampf’s plan, 
which we have already given, and which is therefore not re-. 
peated in this connexion. We take up Dr. Varrentrap’s article 
at a subsequent paragraph. 


We have only to examine here in how far Mr. T.’s plan has been 
adopted by the Prussian government. The following are the plain 
facts. 

We have already remarked, in Vol. 3, p. 268, &c., of this Jour- 
nal, that in the year 1842 it was resolved to erect four penitentiaries 
in Prussia, viz. at Berlin, Konigsberg, Ratibor, and Munster; we gave 
a few particulars of their mode of construction, and said that, in most 
respects, the Pentonville institution had been taken as a model. Af- 
terwards a conference of two ministers of state and several ministerial 
counsellors, at which Mr. ‘Tellkampf assisted also,* resolved, in Oc- 
tober, 1843, (a period at which the absolute untruth of the most im- 
portant assertions of Mr. 'T’., especially his report about the pretended 


* M. de Maleville, in his speech of the 24th of April, 1844, in the French Cham- 
ber of Deputies, has mentioned Mr. Tellkampf as professor of political economy at 
Berlin. (Compare the Moniteur of the 25th of April, 1844, p. 1080, and Moreau- 
Christophe, Revue Pénitentiaire, vol. ii. p. 156.) 
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insan'ty of almost all German prisoners in Philadelphia, was not yet 
known,) on a proposition that only one-third of the new peniten- 
tiaries should be built after the Pennsylvanian, but two-thirds after the 
Auburn system. However, in March, 1844, a royal decree ordered, 
that the four new penitentiaries to be erected should be mater ially 
constructed, not merely as was resolved upon in 1842, but in yet 
closer imitation of the improvements adopted at Pentonville; that is 
to say, that the three penitentiaries at Berlin, Kénigsberg, and Min- 
ster, should be wholly Pennsylvanian; as well as a fourth wing of 
the Cologne prison, which formerly had only three. In consideration 
of the uncultivated state of the Upper-Silesian (so called Water-Polish) 
population—a mixture of the German and Polish races—an entirely 
distinct portion of the penitentiary at Ratibor was ordered to be con- 
structed after the Auburn method ; but by far the greater portion after 
the Pennsylvanian. ‘The structure at Cologne is now completed; at 
Berlin (on the site of the former powder-mills) two wings are already 
under roof, and two more in course of erection.* The buildings at 
Miinster and Ratibor were begun in the spring of 1845; but at Ko- 
nigsberg, on account of the extensive fortifications now building, a 
suitable site could not be determined. 

Nothing has yet been resolved with respect to the insane criminals, 
who used to be sent to the provincial lunatic asylums. ‘These institu- 
tions are not under the control of the state, with the single exception 
of the Berlin Charity, which the city lately delivered to the govern- 
ment, 

In relation to the experiments in Switzerland, Mr. T. says: “ The 
views of my brother on the influence of separate confinement on the 
health of convicts are corroborated by more recent works on this 
subject by Swiss and French. Monsieur M. Ch. Lucas, speaking of 
the unsatisfactory results of the separate system, introduced since 
1834, in a prison at Lausanne in Switzerland, in regard to the moral 
reform and the health of convicts, cites these passages from a Swiss 
work, etc.”” Then follow the known exclamations of Mr, Lucas re- 
specting the correctness and the Christian spirit of Mr. Verdeil. We 
have already proved elsewhere that Mr. Lucas does not know Lau- 

sanne; and that Mr. Verdeil was in nowise exact and conscientious 
in his statements. (Comp. this Journal, vol. i. p. 800 and vol. v. p. 

264, but especially our publication, De I’ Seiadetiaiiani Individuel, 

p. 45, &c.) It is a matter of course, that Mr. T. does not speak of 
the official documents of Lausanne, nor mentions a syllable of the 
penitentiary of Geneva; all these things @re unknown to him, On the 
contrary, he satisfies himself with informing the Americans in twenty 
lines, of the fatal results of Lausanne ; basing his assertions—a cir- 
cumstance not very worthy of a German scholar—not upon his own 
actual and sufficient experience, or that of others, but upon some 
stray exclamations, in which Mr. Lucas (who himself knows nothing 





* (By a late foreign paper, we learn not only that one of the wings at Berlin has 
been finished, but also that it has already received a number of political prisoners, 
It is spoken of as “the new Pennsylvanian prison,’—Ep. Jour. Pris. Disc.} 
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about the results either of Lausanne or Geneva) indulges in respect 
to Verdeil’s suspicious publication. Is this the way to transplant Ger- 
man literature to American soil? However, Mr. Tellkampf probably 
is not familiar with Verdeil’s production itself; otherwise he would 
not refer us to this radical conservative, who sticks to the good old 
joint imprisonment, wishing neither separation nor silence; whilst Mr, 
Tellkampf only wants both of these means of discipline, this for some 
cases, that for others. Thus it is that in a weak cause any ally will 
be taken. 

‘In France,” says Mr. Tellkampf, “the reform of Prison Disci- 
pline has been debated before the Chambers and before the Académie 
Franeaise, in the beginning of the year 1844, in the most open and 
searching manner. At the conclusion of the debates, the Chambers 
adopted the separate system only for the Houses of Detention, but not 
for their Penitentiaries ; and before the Académie, Monsieur Lucas, 
who is among the most eminent of that body, has, as I perceive from 
a letter and a work, which he has done me the honour to send me, 
advanced views similar to those [ had suggested in Berlin.” 

We shall not take any notice of Mr. Lucas, who has chosen to pick 
out the most unfavourable for Philadelphia from a series of fifteen 
years, respecting which we have detailed official reports, and resting 
on the experience of this szmg/e year, comes to conclusions, which all 
vanish into nothing under an industrious and honest investigation of 
the results of a period of years. De Tocqueville (in the Academy), 
Moreau-Christophe, and we ourselves (see vols. vy. and vi. and other 
places) have, a year and a half ago, confuted those phrases with plain 
facts. We only hint at the circumstance, that all sew facts that have 
been laid before the Academy in those sessions, by Berenger and 
others, (for instance recent reports of the state of health of La Ro- 
quette,) have been entirely overlooked by Mr. T., and that he copied 
and communicated to his new countrymen, the Americans, nothing 
but a few high-sounding phrases. 

But what Mr. Tellkampf says, respecting the resolution of the 
Chambers, is really too strong to be swallowed in silence ; especially 
as Mr. Tellkampf sets himself up in America as the apostle of Euro- 
pean knowledge on the field of prison reform. If in so important a 
country as France, after extensive preliminary labours, the govern- 
ment twice lays before the Chambers a law for introducing a reform 
of prisons; if the draft is approved of in two excellent and very de- 
tailed reports of a committee ; if then the Chamber of Deputies subject 
the bill during nineteen lon® sessions to a very careful examination, 
and at last adopt it in its leading features; if government adopts the 
alterations made, and brings the bill before the Chamber of Peers; if 
this law meets with the liveliest acknowledgment in and out of France, 
to such an extent that foreign governments (as Baden and Belgium) 
now hasten to follow that example, we shall certainly not be consi- 
dered immodest when we require a writer in this department to take 
a little notice of documents and laws of such importance. But in 
order not to require too much from Mr. Tellkampf, we shall not wish 
him to have read either the Moniteur or the gazettes, which gave the 
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debates in detail, or those which only furnished some articles respect- 
ing them, (as the Deébats, Presse, Siecle, Gazette des Tribunauaz, etc.,) 
or only the law, or the reports, or perhaps only short notices, as 
we furnish sometimes in our journal, Mr. T. has done nothing of 
all this; he has not glanced at a single tolerable gazette, not even 
one that was hostile to the proposed system. Positively, he cannot 
have read—probably he has not even in the course of conversation 
heard—any thing about it; for we cannot believe that Mr. Tellkampf 
had even a superficial knowledge of the matter, and that he told the 
Americans the contrary of what he knew. 

If we dwell somewhat more at length on this point, it is not to prove 
that Mr. ‘Tellkampf’s statement respecting the resolutions of the Cham- 
bers are the opposite of the true state of things (for this is known in 
Europe by every body who takes the remotest interest in prison mat- 
ters), but to show to our readers how perspicuous and clearly defined 
the French law is, and how little open to misunderstanding, 

On the 17th of April, 1843, the minister Duchatel laid before the 
Chamber the bill proposing the introduction of the Pennsylvania 
prison system (see its literal translation, vol. ii, p. 101-127); on the 
Sth of July ‘Tocqueville presented his masterly committee report (see 
vol. iv. p. 227-310); both being before Mr. T. left Europe. In this 
bill it is plainly said, as well ‘‘ that all untried prisoners shall be kept 
separate by day and by night,” (§ 6,) as “ that in all workhouses and 
prisons the condemned (with the exception of those over seventy years 
of age and those who had been isolated for twelve years) shall be kept 
separate during the day and by night” (§ 22). In the bill definitively 
accepted by the Chamber of Deputies and laid before the Chamber of 
Peers, the respective paragraphs are thus expressed in the original 
language (see vol. v. p. 325): 

““§ 6. Les inculpés, prévenus et accusés seront séparés les uns des 
autres pendant le jour et la nuit.” 

“§ 21. Dans toutes les maisons de travaux forces, de réclusion, et 
d’emprisonnement, les condamnés seront sauf l’exception ci aprés 
séparés les uns des autres pendant le jour et la nuit.” 

These exceptions are: 1. If the crime was committed before the 
promulgation of this law; 2. That those who had been already ten 
years isolated should be transported ; 3, That prisoners over seventy 
years of age should not be subject to this law; 4. Political prisoners, 
etc. 

The French Chamber of Deputies has therefore not (as Mr. 'T. says 
‘Cin italics” in his speech) adopted the system of solitary confinement 
only for houses of .detention, and disapproved of it for penitentiaries, 
but it has been introduced for all prisons. Further it is said (vol, itt. 
p. 107) in the government proposition: ‘It is the purpose of the pro- 
posed law to abolish this state of things (the pernicious facilities of 
joint life) by replacing the Bagnes by workhouses, in which the intro- 
duction of individual imprisonment will soon remove the abuses, which 
public opinion and the reports of the administration have long since 
pointed out. We do not doubt but that this improvement will appear 
to you, as it does to us, the most urgent of those we wish to realize.” 

28* 
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What Mr. T. denies, or does not know, is not only approved of by the 
French government, but is even declared as the most necessary of all. 
Mr. T. must have felt a peculiar respect for his American audience, to 
offer to them such statements ! Ms * - . 

In the same way in which he (Professor T.) relates to us Euro- 
peans, that almost all German prisoners in Philadelphia are insane 
(and that the system of solitary confinement is therefore unfit for 
Germans), he tells the Americans, as the result of his studies in Eu- 
rope, that Prince Oscar recommends a careful examination, without 
saying that the latter long ago arrived at a satisfactory result of such 
an examination; and further, that the French Chambers have adopted 
the system of solitary confinement only for houses of detention, but 
mot for penitentiaries ! ! 


After this discussion of the claims of Mr. T. to the confi- 
dence of our fellow-citizens of New York, we think it will need 
no caution of ours to put them upon their guard when that gen- 
tleman shal] again assume the post of public instructor. It will 
be easy for them to see, in the very plan which he offers, evi- 
dence of that inconsistency to which we adverted in the last 
number of this Journal. In his opinion, the value of any system 
depends in part “ on the certainty with which convicts are ex- 
cluded, without severity, and without injury to their health, from 
evil communications with each other ;” and yet he proposes to 
classify men, not only by “ their cuaracter, so far as that can 
be ascertained,” (!) but by their health and age; and he leaves 
it “discretionary with the physician and officers to remove those 
prisoners in due time to the other divisions, whose health seems 
to require it.” As though bent upon finding a climax to this 
series of—we will not say foolish—suggestions, he adds, “ the 
fear of being placed back in a separate cell in the first division, 
on account of bad conduct, will be sufficient to sustain order.” 
Will he inform us what punishments are now used for bad con- 
duct, in those associate prisons in which the lash is rarely ap- 
plied? After his long and creditable paragraphs on the exercise 
of humanity towards convicts, it is not to be presumed that the 
cells of his first division are to be less comfortably arranged 
than those of the Eastern Penitentiary, in which he finds so much 
that is objectionable. Indeed he tells us that they are to be “on 
principles similar to the Philadelphia system.” If an offender’s 
moral symptoms do not, after the diagnosis of the officers, indi- 
cate the propriety of a removal to the associate rooms, and his 
bodily health holds out bravely, (we can assure the Professor 
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that even this is a probable case,) the prisoner must continue in 
the separate division; and hence, also, we infer that that divi- 
sion must be something better than a block of dungeons. It is 
in fact designed by the proposer to accommodate for a time all 
comers; and, after the winnowing process, it is to confine per- 
manently those whose health, age, and character happen to 
agree with its discipline. We cannot conclude otherwise than 
that it will furnish an abode at least equalling, in respect to 
comfort, the provision made at Cherry Hill. Now if we re- 
member that the punishment cell used in associate prisons in 
the United States is a darkened and illy-ventilated apartment, 
smaller than that used in the separate penitentiaries,—that it 
contains a night-bucket, and that its inmate is fed upon bread 
and water, and that its inefficiency for the restraint of disorders 
is established by the testimony of the officers of those associate 
institutions in which it is used; it will be difficult to conceive 
by what peculiar virtue the well-supplied regime of the Professor 
is to bring about its predicted results. He gives up the lash— 
by what discipline then is he to secure that certain exclusion of 
evil communications by which he tests the value of every system ? 
We concede that there is a difference between the special re- 
straint of a week or two, now employed, and a change of divi- 
sion under his plan; but unless he makes a reconsignment to 
the first a final measure for breaches of regulation, the difference 
will have little practical eflect. If such be really his design, 
only a very short period would be required to empty his asso- 
ciate rooms, and to convert his hybrid institution into a separate 
prison. 

It is unnecessary to carry further our notice of the Professor's 
project. We have already given to it a space disproportion- 
ately large in our arrangement, because, although not original, 
the manner in which it has been offered to the public consider- 
ation in New York, and the state of opinion in that city, impart 
to it most of the advantages of a novel suggestion, and an im- 
portance much beyond its intrinsic merits. Separate confine- 
ment, as an exception to the associate régime, has not only been 
approved by several foreign writers, (such as Prof. Mittemaier, 
Lucas, &c.,) but is actually practised in our associate prisons. 
The first great step in France was to reverse this order, and to 
make separation the general rule and association the exception. 
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Von Raumer said, in his book on this country, “ every prison 
appears to me imperfect which does not entirely separate some 
criminals from the rest, and which does not allow others to 
work together in silence ;” but he had the sagacity to discover 
what it seems some of our schemers are utterly unable to see; 
and he thus expresses himself: “ Whilst these [criminals] are in 
prison it is impossible to judge of their moral state and strength. 
The most obdurate often display the greatest, and for the most 
part hypocritical penitence, &:c.”* What then becomes of a 


plan which provides only two departments for the classification 
of offenders ?f 


The undetermined generalities to which we referred at the 
outset, and to which we said that the paper of Professor ‘T’. had 
given an additional impulse, are presented to us in various 
phraseology in the second report of the New York Association. 
That body possesses talents of the most respectable rank, and 
a humane zeal which will favourably compare with that of any 
similar society. These are sureties against the precipitate adop- 
tion of undigested measures; they have sufficed to prevent a 
formal indorsement of the project of Professor Tellkampf. Only 
investigation—the examination of prison history—can be needed 
to procure the decided rejection of that crude plan. We shall 
quote some of the passages which express the unsettled views 
of the society ; premising that the caution used by the members 
respecting a subject in relation to which we might have expect- 
ed them to be more biassed, is regarded by us as evidence of 
their fitness to conduct the general inquiry to a result more legi- 
timate than any reached by their predecessors in New York. 


‘* Both systems, the Auburn and the Pennsylvanian, had their de- 
fects, and he thought that the controversy which had been so long 
carried on upon their respective merits would soon come to an end, 
and that, amalgamating the benefits of both, we should form one grand 





* America and the American People, pp. 238, 239. It is remarkable that this 
writer could find examples of intemperate zeal only in the reports of the Eastern 
and Western Penitentiaries and in Smith’s Defence of the Separate System. This 
fact, aside from his imperfect exposition of the rival systems, will suffice to show 
the bias with which he wrote his chapter on prisons. That part of his work con- 
tains, nevertheless, some useful hints to controversialists; yet we repeat, that his 
blindness to the unfounded and virulent attacks of Mr. Dwight and id genus omne 
must throw suspicion on the character of the investigation of which the professed 
results are given to us in the text from which we have quoted. 

t See p. 142 of the 2d number of this volume. 
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American system, far ahead of any European plan.” Judge Edmonds’ 
Speech, reported at p. 19. 


‘¢ This Association is not pledged or committed to either of the sys- 
tems of prison discipline, which have originated in this country, been 
adopted abroad, and found admirers and advocates here and in other 
countries ; but is disposed rather to advocate a plan combined of both, 
avoiding the evils of each, adopting their respective advantages, and 
attempting to mould from them a system which shall receive the 
sanction of all humane persons, and be emphatically national in its 
character. 

“The comparative merits of the two systems have long been a 
subject of discussion, among persons interested in the subject of peni- 
tentiaries and prison government ; and very many have arrayed them- 
selves on one side or the other of the controversy, and naturally some- 
times been led into extremes.” Rep. of Exec. Committee, p. 32. 


«‘ The discussion, however, has been profitable and interesting ; for 
while the strife has been which can most benefit the human race, the 
agitation of the subject, and the lessons of experience, have marched 
together in correcting evils and enhancing advantages, wntil the two 
systems have gradually approached each other, and, ut ts to be hoped, 
will ultemately unite on one common platform.’ * * * * 

‘‘ Hence has arisen an important modification of the plan as pro- 
posed in the beginning. ‘The idea of entire and enduring solitude has 
been abandoned; and such measures have been adopted, that the pri- 
soners are allowed to have intercourse with their fellow-creatures, 
under regulations which, while the preservation of the balance of the 
mind may be attained, guard against the corrupting influences of con- 
tamination. 

‘It was not to be expected, nor indeed desired, that so great an 
alteration in the system should be suddenly made, or with any more 
rapidity than an enlightened experience should dictate ; and it is ma- 
nifest that the end of those modifications is not yet.” p. 33. 


“As two different methods exist, let us urge upon the respective 
friends of each, the adoption of such measures as shall bring each 
method to the perfection of which it is capable, while, wedded to nei- 
ther, we carefully note the operation of the two upon the health and 
morals of the convict. We may, possibly, in this way, discover that 
our apprehensions in regard to the rigours of the solitary system are 
ill-founded, or perhaps find some middle ground, free from the objec- 
tions at present urged against either ; and thus, instead of an Auburn 
system, ora Pennsyly ania system, establish a great American system, 
embracing the distinctive merits of both, and “avoiding their defects, 
An approximation to something of this kind seems to be now making 
at the Pentonville prison, near ‘London; and if we are not diligent in 
perfecting our system at home, we shall find it perfected for us abroad, 
Thus we may become indebted to a foreign people for the model of 
our own system. Indeed, a new feature in prison discipline has already 
been ingrafted there, and a system of rewards established, which, if 
it does not tend to the moral elevation of the prisoner, will, without 
doubt, have the effect to render him more docile and manageable dur- 
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ing his confinement. Might not the surplus earnings of our own con- 
victs be thus beneficially appropriated? Another improvement, worthy 
of imitation, is the setting apart of a portion of each day for the pur- 
poses of instruction. In this manner our prisons might truly become 
schools of reform, where the thoughtless profligate, steeped in crime, 
should first become awakened to a sense of his utter degradation, and 
taught the means of administering, by honest employment, to that sup- 
port which previously was only obtained by violence and crime.”*— 
pp. 89-90 Report Com. on Disc. 


It will be observed that the foregoing passages will bear seve- 
ral interpretations; and that our conclusion will vary according 
as we adopt one or another of these. Thus, accepting the word 
system as meaning the actual administration of a plan of dis- 
cipline, the improvements contemplated may be an amendment 
of that of the Auburn plan (as some of the language quoted 
will imply), or a change in the practical details of the Pennsyl- 
vanian plan (as other sentences indicate). In another use of the 
word system, we may suppose a mixture of the two plans (as 





* It is indicative of the imperfect manner in which the separate system, as ex- 
plained by our society, has been studied in New York, that this intelligent Com- 
mittee on Discipline refer to some features which have always formed part of our 
plan, as peculiar to a foreign people; and that they speak of our being indebted 
to foreign improvements for w! t in fact has been during many years familiar to 
us at home. Surplus earnings, for example, are set apart for convicts in the 
Eastern Penitentiary ; and we never contemplated, in respect to instruction, any 
provision less beneficial than that suggested by the committee. Every day the 
moral instructor and the schoolmaster are passing from cell to cell, interrupting 
the work of the inmates for the purpose of imparting moral and intellectual im- 
provement. We do not instruct the prisoners simultaneously at a prescribed 
hour; although this may be done. Jt has been done at La Roquette. This, how- 
ever, makes no difference in the case. Other illustrations might be introduced to 
render more striking the neglect of our new reformers, to acquaint themselves 
with the actual condition of that which they propose to amend. Why is this? 
They cannot hesitate lest they give to the reformers of Pennsylvania all the 
credit to which they are entitled; such a motive would be unworthy of gentlemen 
of their known character. They cannot be anxious to transfer the merit of any 
valuable amendment of discipline from the United States to Europe; this their 
own words prevent us from believing. There is something more in the whole 
proceeding than a mere contest for the applause of the good. Whatever details of 
our plan are worthy of general adoption, should be at once accepted and applied. 
If our fellow-citizens of New York shut their eyes and wait until foreigners or 
themselves shall invent what is already in use, they not only discredit their own 
intelligence, but retard the very reform which they are seeking. They must lead 
the public mind; but if they lead it upon a chase after an undefined “ American 
System,” the desired features of which constitute part of a system already con- 
ceived and explained, is it not evident that they must waste precious time; and 
fail signally in their assumed office of public guides ? 
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is plainly said in a part of the report); or a change of the Au- 
burn plan, without any mixture with the Pennsylvanian. 

If nothing more is designed than an improvement of admi- 
nistration wherein experience has shown it to be imperfect, we 
heartily concur in the recommendation of the New York So- 
ciety. As respects the Pennsylvanian plan, we desire nothing 
more than its most complete administration, as has been repeat- 
edly said in this Journal; and if the Auburn plan is to be any- 
where maintained, as friends of humanity we cannot do other- 
wise than favour its reduction to limits within which its best 
friends shall find nothing to censure. If we look only to the report 
of the Committee on Discipline, their reference to the Pentonville 
model as “ approximating” their views, would make it probable 
that the correction of some of the details of ovr administration 
is all that they require to content them with the separate plan. 
They want more exercise, perhaps; or an improved construc- 
tion; or more frequent visitation: or a new set of safe prison 
rewards. Be it so; and then we shall no longer differ: our 
main principle will be recognised as the proper one, and success 
to its best administrator ! 

Some persons have thought that a relaxation of the severities 
of associate prisons will be the proper reform ; that if the mild- 
ness of the Pennsylvanian régime be imparted to the administra- 
tion of the associate plan, we shall have a proper “ mixture.” 
Thus, at the Charlestown (Mass.) state prison, we find the dis- 
cipline loosened ; convicts are allowed to look upon visiters, 
and upon each other ; and, if we are rightly informed, an occa- 
sional word is not, as formerly, considered to be a great disor- 
der: the influence of moral means there, and in other places, 
superseding the stricter and less desirable restraints, of bodily 
punishment. 

Which of all these moods of change is to be understood on the 
part of the Society of New York? Is it to affect the plan, or the 
administration? Which plan? which administration? Or are 
these all to be mixed, as in the scheme of Professor Tellkampf !* 








* In the New York Review for January, 1840, Art. iv. there are mentioned two 
defects, which are said to be common to all known forms of prison discipline. And 
it is proposed, first, that the administration of the separate plan be so conducted as 
to augment the comforts of a prisoner when he‘approaches the end of his term ; and 


secondly, that a larger supply be given to discharged convicts, Are these amongst 


the improvements contemplated by the New York Society ? 
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We trust that the reader will not lose sight of a very impor- 
tant conclusion to which he is plainly directed by the move- 
ments in New York. Let him remember, that during many 
years the Auburn prison has been pointed to asa model; that 
the question has been between the system there administered, 
and the vlan of separation; that the efforts of the Boston So- 
ciety have been both pledged and given to the association of 
criminals under the Auburn theory. Now, what is the obvious 
result? In the state of New York, in which are the two largest 
associate prisons of the country, there has arisen a society of 
intelligent men, well informed of the history of their penitentia- 
ries, and having for the object of their union the establishment 
of the best system; these gentlemen decide against the method 
which has been so long supported in their community, and tell 
us, that after all their experience of Mr. Dwight’s model, they 
find it necessary to look for something better. Nay, more; in 
Boston itself there has been formed an opposition, comprising 
men of education at least equal to that of the old school, who 
protest against the further diffusion of the doctrines of their se- 
cretary. In the midst, then, of the associate prisons, comes up 
the cry for a new system. On the other hand, what voice has 
been heard against separate prisons in those states in which 
they have been established? It is true, that the same persons 
in New York who are abandoning their old régime, intimate 
their distrust of the separate plan; but it is to them a foreign 
discipline; they know less of it than of their own; and it is not 
surprising, even to us, that they yet withhold an assent which 
has been for so many years obstructed by ignorance and preju- 
dice. In Boston the reformers have been more fortunate; for 
while renouncing their erroneous views, they have at once 
stepped upon the platform of truth, and have recognised the su- 
periority of separation over every known form of association. 
With augmented strength, then, at home, and sustained by the 
rapidly increasing favour of Europe, our friends meet the 
champions of the associate system; the forces of the latter are 
broken ; some of their ablest auxiliaries have assumed a posi- 
tion of neutrality, or have joined our ranks; the tide of con- 
test has turned ; and we may safely predict that, ere long, it will 
sweep over the discomfited remains of our adversaries. 
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The most remarkable improvement in respect to punishments, 
is to be found at Sing-Sing; and we may add, that in all the as- 
sociate prisons of the United States, less is expected from the 
rule of silence, than was formerly promised when the Auburn 
discipline had not been fully tried. At Charlestown, Sing-Sing, 
Auburn, Baltimore, Washington, &c., it is now proved that men 
cannot, by such methods as have been employed, be prevented 
from communicating. We assert knowingly, that in these pri- 
sons, intercourse amongst the convicts is not wholly prevented; 
in some of them it is frequent. Whatis the result? The friends 
of association, abandoning the high tone which they at first as- 
sumed, are contented with the assertion that such communica- 
tions as take place, cannot do harm. The warden of the Mas- 
sachusetts penitentiary goes as far as to say that they are * full 
as likely to be good and encouraging, as evil and debasing.” 
How is it that this change has not been noticed by Mr. Dwight, 
in his reviews of prison history? The most striking case is yet 
to come. 

It is now well known that the matron of the female depart- 
ment of Sing-Sing, Mrs. Farnham, has introduced some reforms 
which reflect as much of discredit upon the previous manage- 
ment of that department, as they do of credit upon her own 
humane _and laborious zeal. Fortunately we are able to lay 
before our readers that lady’s own account of her experi- 
ment, as furnished in a letter from herself dated July 13th, 
1846, and addressed to the editor of this Journal. We have 
been permitted to quote in our article the following passages. 

‘‘ We have now in the female prison seventy-two convicts. Three 
less than this has been our average number for the last six months. 
Since the first of January last we have discharged eight and received 
sixteen. ‘The new comers have been nece ssarily placed at once on an 
equal footing with those who were here before them, because our 
prison affords no means of dividing its inmates, save by the infliction 
of solitary confinement. It is the more necessary to state this, be- 
cause our prisoners are now in the exercise of privileges greater, per- 
haps, than were ever before extended to a like class of persons. 


“< Since the first of January, they have enjoyed the privilege of 
Spee Hti—an_ esse ntial 11106 dhation, not of their condition el BUT OF 


THE sYsTeEM, and one which could be made with safety only 


after 
long, careful, and thorough preparation, 


This l judg red we had 
made, by nearly two years previous labour; and the event has 
proved that I was not mistaken 
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‘¢ Many other social exercises and recreations, which have hitherto 
been esteemed incompatible with the objects of imprisonment, are em- 
braced in our present mode of government. You will wish to know 
the eflect of these measures, so far as the short period of time since 
they were instituted can go to show it. 

‘*The mere order of our prison has never been so good as under 
these rules, and its moral life has taken new growth from the period 
whence they date. With much of the liberty which would be enjoyed 
in the ordinary social state, come many of the trials incident to life in 
the world; and the proper meeting and conquering of these is the ex- 
ercise of virtue, whether in a prison or elsewhere. The harmony of 
the prisoners with the purposes and wishes of the officers was never 
so nearly entire. We very rarely have occasion to do more than to 
expostulate with one who exhibits unwillingness to conform to our 
rules; and the intercourse among themselves, though restrained by 
little else than their own sense of what is proper and right, has on 
one single occasion only been productive of any thing but slight dif- 
ferences, such as daily occur among all persons whose minds are not 
regulated by virtue and intelligence. 

‘If it be asked, how it is possible that depraved and criminal females 
should conduct social intercourse with such a degree of propriety, | 
answer, that they do so because they feel around them the influence 
of wholesome regulations and superior moral power, and because they 
set a high estimate upon the privilege itself, not only as a means of 
enjoyment, but also as evidence that in them are yet recognised human 
capabilities and desires. Another means, which is indispensable to 
sustain them in a condition for the use of such privileges, is continued 
instruction of a kind not addressed to their intellectual faculties alone, 
but adapted to stimulate their better feelings and regulate the action 
of the propensities. 

‘In short, before such a plan could be introduced into any institu- 
tion with safety, it would require to be brought under an undisputed 
moral government, that should be sustained by the daily and hourly 
appliances of kindness, instruction, and admonition, added to capacity 
and faithfulness on the part of all in charge. When such a state of 
things is realized, the prison becomes what it should bez—a place of 
reformation and moral and intellectual growth; and then social inter- 
course between its inmates, so far from being injurious or dangerous, 
must be felt to be profitable and promotive of the true purposes of 
penal infliction. 

‘If it be questioned whether such a condition be attainable in crimi- 
nal institutions generally, | answer that it assuredly is even now, and 
will be easily so, when humanity and intelligence rule the makers as 
well as the administrators of criminal law.” * * * * * 

‘‘T have no hesitation in saying that the measures which have been 
followed by such happy results in the female department, would be 
attended with fourfold efficacy in the other. ‘There are more gravity 
and fixedness of purpose, and larger capacity to appreciate and_be- 
come interested in great results, among males than females. In addi- 
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tion to this, the variety of character and education among male crimi- 
nals is infinitely greater than among females of the same class. 
‘Few or none of the better class of women in our country ever 
become the tenants of prisons; but many men are found in them who 
unite to fine natural endowments the advantages of education and long 
association with refined society. It were superfluous to say that such 
men, and many far inferior to them, are better prepared to appreciate 
just and generous effort in their behalf than our ignorant, stupid 
women who, with few exceptions, come from the very dregs of so- 
ciety, and have to be educated in the alphabet of virtue, decency, and 


self-respect.” 

The first impression made by the foregoing extracts must be 
one of astonishmént at the contrast which the present discipline 
of the female department at Sing-Sing offers with that which 
has been so long urged by the friends of association. Looking 
back over the history of congregate prisons in the United 
States, we see an array of rules and reasons in favour of the 
strictest isolation of convicts. The reports of prison keepers, 
and those of the Boston Society, proclaim that silence has been 
the grand object in the conduct of discipline. The theory of 
Auburn still nominally maintains its place, but how altered is 
the tone of some of its old friends! At Sing-Sing a “ change 
of system” is silently permitted to be effected; the rule of silence 
is cast aside, amongst the female convicts, and the safety of in- 
tercourse is left to no guards but those of a moral kind.* No 
one can read the matron’s narrative without feeling respect for 
a lady who has had the benevolence to plan, the courage to 
undertake, and the skill to accomplish, such a change as she 
describes. But, whatever our regard for her character thus at- 
tested, the question of discipline is in nowise determined by her 
attempt. We cannot venture to assume that this privileged 
community is what the Prison Society of New York contem- 
plate; still less can we receive this new régime as an improve- 
ment, although we concede freely that its administration evinces 
nost desirable moral fitness on the part of its directress. Yield- 





* By the new “Rules of the Mount Pleasant State Prison,” adopted September 
9th, 1846, by the Board of Inspectors, it is provided that convicts “are not to com- 
municute with each other or with the contractors, or their agents, by speech, or by 
writing, signs, or motions, except when absolutely necessary for the performance 
b | 


of their duty, or by permission of their keeper.’ It is not for us to reconcile this 


with the mode of government of the female department, nor with the last report of 


the inspectors of Auburn, who still cling to a theoretical silence. 
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ing all due credit to herself, and recognising the value of her 
experience in the enforcement of those philanthropic principles 
to which our own society have always looked as the best guides 
of reform, we nevertheless remember that there is an antece- 
dent improbability, derived from experience in numerous prisons, 
which requires of us to see more of the results of Mrs. Farn- 
ham’s experiment before we give to it our confidence. We are 
informed of no support which it derives from the opinions of 
men practised in prison discipline; it is directly opposed by the 
conclusions of the friends of the Auburn as well as of the sepa- 
rate system; even Professor Tellkampf has not gone as far in 
favour of his second and third divisions.* Besides, a lady whose 
acquaintance with prisoners is more extensive than that of Mrs. 
Farnham, and who has specially directed her inquiries to the 
subject of intercommunication, (we refer to Mme. Joséphine 
Mallet,) has decided most firmly against the ground taken by 
the matron of Sing-Sing.t That her estimate of moral means 
is sutliciently high, her work abundantly shows; and we are 
sure that its perusal will satisfy readers of every party that she 
enters with proper intelligence and feeling into the moral life 
and prospects of the depraved of her sex; a more eloquent ad- 
vocate these are not likely soon to have. Miss Dix, whose ex- 
amination of prisons in the United States has been such as to 
qualify her in an eminent degree for a decision upon such a 
subject, and whose heart is warmed by the strongest zeal for 
criminals of both sexes, has in the plainest manner signified her 
disapprobation of any plan short of that of separation. 

“ Bat,” Mrs. Farnham may say, “these persons have never 
tried my plan; they are relying upon the experience of insti- 
tutions in which there are no such means employed as I have 
introduced for the preservation of order and for the reformation 
of individuals: you are only opposing theory to my experi- 
ment.” What, then, has been done at Sing-Sing? To an ad- 
ministration under which disorder and physical means pre- 





* Tt is significant of his opinion upon the dangers of speech, that Prof. 'T. per- 
mits intercommunication only to prisoners who have been sentenced for life as in- 
corrigible ; and who are to be confined in a distinct building. 


+ See Les Femmes en Prison, causes de leurs chutes, moyens de les relever. 


Paris, 1845. 
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vailed over regular moral discipline, has succeeded one by 
which the moral and intellectual faculties are attempted to be 
placed in their proper relationship with the lower propensities 
of our nature. Kindness and instruction have been substituted 
for harshness and neglect of regular culture. The personal in- 
fluence of the officers is founded upon a regard for the comfort 
of the prisoners, and a just consideration of their claims as hu- 
man beings. Self-respect is encouraged; and the severity of 
penal infliction is tempered by those indulgences to which a 
hope of reformation always inclines a benevolent mind. Cheer- 
fulness on the part of the instructors mitigates the rigour of 
condemnation; and confidence in the good-will of the keeper 
inspires the convict with gratitude, and a desire to please. The 
periodical teaching of branches of knowledge, attractive in 
themselves, and offering the charm of novelty to the taught, 
opens the field of thought beyond the limits within which 
thought has been trained to criminal exercise ; and prepares the 
way for a voluntary pursuit of harmless, if not profitable infor- 
mation. The tone of feeling is elevated and strengthened, in 
harmony with the example of the officers; and sympathy faci- 
litates the conversion to which each prisoner is stimulated by a 
new view of her interests. Such we understand to be the de- 
sign of Mrs. Farnham; and such, if we read aright, are the 
results which she believes to have been in many cases obtained 
under her administration. 

Now let the reader observe, first, that this kind of treatment 
must, according to every thing known of our nature, lead to a 
better exterior deportment; that is, one more In conformity with 
the requisites of a truly moral system. Second, that to obtain 
its indulgences, nothing more is necessary than an outward sub- 
mission to rule, and an exhibition of those signs of contrition, 
gratitude, and good resolutions, which cost nothing to the de- 
praved, and are found in greatest abundance amongst the worst 
convicts.* Third, that as long as conversation is permitted, 


* See what was said on this subject on pp. 141-2, and 226-7 of this volume of 
the Journal. Since those pages were printed, we have ourselves heard from the 
wardens of several associate prisons, the strongest confirmation of what is there 


written. One of them said to us, referring to a man of depraved life whom he had 


never punished, “such men never get into difficulties ; the worst man out of doors 
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the most hardened will have ample opportunity for the inter- 
changes of thought and purpose, which they desire in such a 
situation; and that the occasional detection of evil communica- 
tions will not suffice to prove the vigilance or success of the 
supervision. The matron will not venture to assert that she 
knows as much as a fourth part of the topics current amongst 
the worst prisoners. Indeed, it is not improbable that self- 
delation, in trivial cases, may be used as a blind by those who 
have important arrangements on foot; and thus the feigned 
evidence of contrition, and of a desire to uphold the officers, 
may become the means of protection to those who are concoct- 
ing the most fatal designs. Fourth, that the time which has 
elapsed since the beginning of the experiment, is too short to 
enable us to judge of its effects, except by the fallacious indica- 
tions of prison life. Fifth, that the mischiefs of intercommuni- 
cation are proved by many years of successful experience ; and 
the preventive now proposed for these is one which, however 
preferable to the methods heretofore employed at Sing-Sing, is, 
nevertheless, of too doubtful an efficacy, when directed upon 
obstinate and hypocritical criminals, to warrant our relying 
upon it as a safeguard. Sixth, that if classification, which is 
demanded by Mrs. Farnham,* be superadded to the arrange- 
ments already existing, the first result must be, to throw toge- 
ther some of the most dangerous subjects, an evil which is in 
part avoided in the project of Professor Tellkampf; and again, 
for reasons already given, we may expect to see, even amongst 
the most select classes, individuals of confirmed wickedness, 
who have made a prison reputation as hopeful candidates for a 
place with the reformed. 

The peculiar difficulties which are said to attend the applica- 
tion of Mrs. Farnham’s plan to females, will not materially 
ailect our conclusions respecting the success of such a plan in 
our male prisons. ‘The sensibilities to which we must appeal 
may be less favourable, on the whole, amongst the former ; 
but certainly there are evils to be feared, (including the risks to 
mere custody,) which offer their greatest resistance amongst 





makes the best prisoner.” Another warden pointed to a convict who had been 
many years in confinement, and said, “ there is a bad man, but a good prisoner.” 
* Mrs. Farnham speaks of four classes! 
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male prisoners. It may be true, that the proportion of minds 
of the lowest depravity, to the whole number of convicts, 
is greater in a female prison. The state of morals in the com- 
munity, no less than the actual experience of our prisons, 
confirms this view of the case. But when we are calculating 
for the whole number of prisoners of both sexes, and look to 
the probable character of officers, it would be erroneous to 
take this fact as conclusive in favour of the new discipline, 
even were its effects at Sing-Sing ascertained to be what they 
are believed to be by the matron. 

Apart from other considerations, it is enough to say, that 
we would not trust the discipline of a prison to the grati- 
tude, the sympathy, and the delicate sensibilities of any mass 
of convicts. These feelings ought to be encouraged ; and they 
may often be successfully used to elevate the morale, and to 
control the conduct of individuals; but it will be a fatal day 
for the penitentiaries of the country when the convicts are 
thrown together, with no other restraints than these, and the 
espionage of their keepers. Much as we value the intellectual 
culture which it is proposed shall be maintained, we cannot 
think it sufficient to prevent the mischiefs which are threatened 
from the side of morality. 

We repeat, that the change made by Mrs. Farnham is not 
assumed to be identical with the undefined purposes of the New 
York Association; but, since it has been openly proposed to 
combine associate rooms with separate cells, and the former are 
to be filled by classification, the example of the female depart- 
ment at Sing-Sing may be urged to show the safety of the new 
scheme. We exhort our fellow citizens of New York to look 
well at what is known and tried on both sides of the great line 
of controversy; to remember that the administration of both of 
the leading plans of imprisonment might be varied, and yet the 
main subject of discussion remain unaffected. ‘To make a bet- 
ter selection of officers, to moderate the severity of inflictions, 
to introduce a more abundant supply of comforts, to improve 
the hygienic regulations; in short, to perfect the practical ap- 
plication of either plan, is not to change it. Let us add, that 
while we are casting about for a novelty, and are amusing our- 


selves with dim conceptions of an “ American system,’’ we 
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may be neglecting the sufficient instruction furnished by a sys- 
tem already tried. In our anxiety to escape imaginary evils to 
which prejudice has given the semblance of reality, we may be 
flying from the true line of safety. 

After writing the foregoing, we received an edition of Mr. 
Sampson’s Rationale of Crime, with Notes and Illustrations by 
Mrs. Farnham, just published. Both the text and the notes are 
founded upon minute phrenology, as this term is now under- 
stood; indeed, the object appears to be to incorporate the phy- 
siological tenets of the school of Gall, Spurzheim, and Combe, 
with the jurisprudence of the country. We here refer to the 
notes, as furnishing a key to the designs and management of 
the matron of Sing-Sing. In the appendix, there appear some 
statements and inferences which bear directly upon the topics 
which have been presented in the series of articles just con- 
cluded. 

Mrs. Farnham assumes that the advantages which have at- 
tended the erection and management of the Eastern Peniten- 
tiary have been such, that “ it would be idle to suppose that a 
state of things more favourable to a liberal and sound adminis- 
tration of the [separate] system will be any where realized than 
in Philadelphia.” In this she manifests the same want of ac- 
quaintance with the history of that institution, which is so com- 
mon amongst the friends of association; and she falls into the 
often corrected error of supposing that the designs of those at 
whose instigation and under whose influence it was erected, 
have been modified; that “the desire to separate the criminal 
from his associates, for the purposes of punishment, has gradu- 
ally been supplanted by the theory of secluding him from the in- 
fluence of vicious associates, for purposes of moral regenera- 
tion.” However true this may be with respect to certain citi- 
zens of Pennsylvania, it is not true as respects those who first 
recommended the separate discipline, those through whose 
watchfulness and personal effort it has been formally adopted, 
those who have been its advocates and expounders for more 
than half a century, and who now answer for it after an expe- 
rience which forbids the suspicion of rashness, or of unfounded 
theoretical presumption. The text of Mr. Sampson itself con- 
tains (p. 69) a confutation of the notes in this respect. From 
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the first appeal of the Prison Society of Philadelphia, to the first 
report of the inspectors of the Eastern Penitentiary, we chal- 
lenge the production of any evidence which can sustain the as- 
sertion above quoted. The entire series of official reports will 
furnish none on which it can be rested. This Journal has shown 
how it has happened, that accomplishing so much, more has 
not been effected; and the history of the progress of reform 
will suffice to explain the state of things when our movement 
was begun, and the causes which have retarded the perfection 
of administration, not only in our state, but every where. The 
first article upon the “changes of the Pennsylvanian system,” 
contains a full answer to the notion, that our penitentiaries are 
to be considered the best possible examples of the separate dis- 
cipline. We are proud of them, nevertheless, and with reason; 
but our cry is excelsior, and we shall advance. What we have 
done in the face of strenuous opposition, shal] be our guarantee 
for success in the attempt to make our institutions still more 
like the design. ‘The difficulties before us are not peculiar to 
our plan of discipline; and the same tide of improvement which 
is to mark the next era of reform in associate prisons, will be 
found to have carried onward our own administration. 

Mr. Sampson, in the midst of a correction of Dickens’ mis- 
representations, says that “ the amount of solitude to which the 
prisoners are subjected [in the Eastern Penitentiary] appears to 
be unnecessary and cruel.” Mrs. F. calculates that only “ fifteen 
minutes of each twenty-four hours” are passed by our prisoners 
in any society, whether of officers or visiters; and says that no 
one can maintain that such a solitude is the most favourable state 
for the reform of criminals. She further says, that a criminal 
is to be reformed for society, not for solitude; that he is to be 
fitted for the exercise of justice, respect, charity, forbearance, 
and self-denial; that a seclusion for a few months even, unfits the 
mind for social duties and engagements, and begets a morbid 
sensitiveness which makes us shrink from society and dread the 
trials it imposes on us. Not satisfied with the repetition of this 
set of generalities, the inapplicability of which as objections to 
a separation of convicts has been shown sufficiently to convince 
every thing but prejudice, the annotator ventures the incautious 
assertion, that if a man of ordinary mental strength and intelli- 
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gence should spend seven, ten, or fourteen years in the solitary 
cells at Philadelphia, those who have him in charge, or dismiss 
him at the expiration of his term, would doubtless pronounce his 
mind uninjured, if he went away neither idiotic, demented, nor 
the subject of active mania. 

More than two thousand convicts have been imprisoned at 
Cherry Hill alone. They have been inspected by gentlemen, 
who, the representation of the annotator notwithstanding, are at 
least the equals of that lady in a knowledge of human nature 
and the requisites of social life. At Pittsburg and at Trenton 
we might find a like number of convicts who have undergone 
the solitude which, according to her, “unfits for social duties 
and begets a morbid sensitiveness,” &c. The ierms of confine- 
ment have been from one year upward, even to seven and ten 
years; yet with knowledge of the facts arreR experience, we 
are justified in saying, with all courtesy but with all plainness, 
that the lady has entirely misapprehended the result—that she has 
allowed herself to substitute a theoretical inference for an ascer- 
tained truth. By such a course is it that our fellow-citizens of 
New York have been induced to imagine new projects—new 
combinations; adopting, while they profess to reject, the worn- 
out weapons of our early adversaries. 

With respect to the changes rung upon the alleged loss of 
social habits, we may sum up the whole question in the words 
of M. Moreau-Christophe, which we designed to quote at a pre- 
vious page, and accidentally omitted. “Jt is objected that the 
separate system destroys social habits in a being by nature social, 
and who must re-enter society after his discharge from prison. 
What society, what social habits are meant? Is it those of thieves? 
These are to be proscribed, dissolved, decomposed to their last ele- 
ments; and in this relation, the separate system, by destroying 
habits and depriving the discharged of the ability to resume them, 
accomplishes the highest act of morality, the highest social justice. 
Are we to understand the society of honest people? But the object 
of the sepurate system is precisely to initiate the guilty into social 
habits of which they are ignorant, or to restore them to social ha- 
bits which they have lost, by placing them in contact only with 
honest people, and by permitting virtue alone to visit the cell of 
vice.” The experienced Inspector General would doubtless be 
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surprised at the attempt to accomplish the same end by allowing 
not only association but conversation amongst convicts, on the 
supposition that with the aid of their keeper and the sensibilities 
which he has excited, the prisoners will be “ prepared for honest 
society and an honest life.” 

To prove that the moral and intellectual discipline at Cherry 
Hill is not perfect, is not equivalent to a demonstration of the 
propriety of associating prisoners. ‘There are difficulties inci- 
dent to all methods of prison government, and very often we 
must choose between evils. It would not be impossible by the 
principles of the book before us to show that an individual dis- 
cipline is the most promising. It would be impossible by those 
principles to satisfy unbiassed persons familiar with the habits 
of convicts that the mischiefs to be remedied are securely pro- 
vided for by any association of criminals. The examples of 
amendment given to us in the notes, although invested with the 
technicalities of a school, and illustrated by sketches of heads, 
would not be more influential with such judges than the simple 
narrative of like changes produced in our penitentiary, during 
every year of its operation. 

Except in the cases which may arise amongst the convicts 
themselves, requiring the exercise of “justice, respect, charity, 
forbearance, and self-denial,” we see no reason why all the 
apparatus for moral improvement 





all the motives and aids— 
contemplated by Mr. Sampson and his editor may not be as 
effectively used in a separate as in an associate prison. The 
true question then is, whether, for the sake of the additional 
temptations and opportunities afforded by a congregation of 
criminals, it is prudent to encounter the risks attendant upon 
their intercourse with each other? As regards the administra- 
tion, all experience has shown the superior moral advantages of 
our plan; as regards the criminals, even the management at 
Sing-Sing must fail to prevent the evils to which their associa- 
tion has always led. Mr. Sampson himself says, that “in dan- 
gerous cases, where mitigation cannot be effected to the requisite 
extent, so long indeed as there exists cause of apprehension of bad 
results from the disordered person holding communication with 
others, it must always be necessary to keep him 1N A STATE OF 


SECLUSION APART FROM TEMPTATION.” * * * * Punishment from 
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man is not necessary; when a patient is suffering from fever, 
we do not attempt to ‘ punish’ him, but we keep him in seclusion 
from all but his medical attendants (who run little risk of infec- 
tion), and we oppose his irrational desires, control his actions, 
and, if necessary, perform painful operations.” To this phrase- 
ology as applied toa criminal, Mrs. Farnham adds, that “ society, 
actuated by the spirit of true enlightenment and humanity, will 
recognise his necessity and right to be spared temptation, and to 
be aided in the exercise of his higher faculties. Could we fore- 
see, when placing an individual in any position, that its strongest 
temptations would be addressed to those propensities which are 
most powerful in him, and did we regard his moral well-being, we 
should most assuredly modify our treatment of him by that know- 
ledge.” And again; “the universal and invariable law is, that 
propensity continually appeals to propensity, sentiment to senti- 
ment, and intellect to intellect. The relation of each class of 
faculties in one individual to the same in another, is as fixed and 
definite as that of sound to the ear, light to the eye, or odour to 
the olfactory nerve.” By what reasoning then are convicts to 
be associated? The greater part of the notes show that the 
natural and acquired tendencies of criminals are towards each 
other and towards crime; that in many cases these are beyond 
hope of cure. Now, conceding that man is a “social being,” 
how does it follow that the association of convicts is necessary 
or proper? Certainly not by any sound view either of that class 
of men, or of the capabilities of any prison régime. A common 
fallacy of the opponents of separation has been, to infer the ex- 
pediency of a society of rogues, from that of a society of men 
in general; to make the social nature of the race a proof that 
those individuals who are unfit for any society should form one 
by themselves in prison. A like fallacy it is, to conclude the 
question of discipline by stating the advantages of making it 
conform with the social qualities of its subjects. Those who, 
with Mrs. Farnham, treat at large of those qualities, would have 
the reader infer that nothing more than the exposition of them 


is required to settle the question in favour of the associate system. 
They overlook the fact that the friends of separation have always 
recognised the existence of those qualities; that the stress of the 
question is elsewhere, viz., in the proposed method of discipline. 
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The very principles on which this is urged are shown by expe- 
rience to render it more fruitful of evil than of good; and, there- 
fore, however desirable may be the realization of the beautiful 
idea of a school of virtue in a jail; however welcome any me- 
thod of restraint and education which shall procure for us the 
safe exercise of social propensities amongst convicts, such a 
school, such a method, is not furnished to us by the projectors 
of New York. 

We had written the foregoing, when there came to hand the 
report of the minority of the Boston Committee, Dr. S. G. Howe, 
and Messrs. Mann and Sumner. These gentlemen, old friends of 
association, tell us, that although the convicts with whom they 
conversed in the Eastern Penitentiary wished (very naturally) 
for more society than they enjoyed, yet they “all agreed that 
the companionship of other convicts would be injurious to them.” 
Speaking of the alleged advantages of society in prison, those 
gentlemen pertinently inquire, “ if this social union of criminals 
be good, why strive so hard to confine it to the intercourse of 
the eye, why suppress the friendly signal, why choke the rising 
word, why forbid the only kind of language through which mo- 
ral and religious impressions can be conveyed, namely, speech?” 
Perhaps it was this course of thought which suggested to Mrs. 
Farnham the idea of opening the gates of speech to convicts; 
if so, she has been less wise than the gentlemen of Boston, whose 
words we now quote. “Is it not absurd to argue, as some would 
seem to do, that unless this social intercourse is with convicts, the 
men will die or go mad? It really amounts to this; and if all 
the medical authorities in the world, and all the statistics that 
have ever been gathered, should assert that the separate system 
prisons have made men mad by too much seclusion, we should 
simply reply, the system has been badly administered, and the 
remedy is easy—give more society to the prisoners—but let it be 
the society of the good.” After a comparison of the two leading 
systems, the same gentlemen say, that few and inadequate as 
are the opportunities for self-control and the exercise of good re- 
solutions, under the separate system, they are far greater than 
under its rival.” 


While we advert to these grounds of exception to the notes, 
and to their representation of facts of which the writer evidently 
VOL. Il. 30 
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is only partially informed, we must express our gratification at 
the high moral tone which is generally maintained, and at the 
justice with which the rights of convicts and the duties of so- 
ciety towards them are enforced. Whatever may be thought 
of the physiological epinions which qualify the whole, it cannot 
be otherwise than pleasing to all friends of reform to see a lady 
of Mrs. Farnham’s character lending her efforts to elevate the 
office which she now fills to its proper place in the public esti- 
mation. The friends of the associate system owe her much for 
the share which she has taken in the reforms at Sing Sing. If 
they approve of the peculiar instruction given by her to prisoners 
(of which see a curious exemplification at page 67), we interpose 
no objection in this place. That she has looked more success- 
fully at her theory than at the conditions of its application to 
prison systems, we are well assured. 





Art. II].—Report of a Minority of the Special Committee of the 
Boston Prison Discipline Society, appointed at the annual meet- 
ing, May 27th, 1845. Boston, 1846. pp. 90. 


In our last number we stated a few of the circumstances 
which led to the appointment of a committee of the Boston So- 
ciety to revise the annual report of the secretary, and to exa- 
mine the Philadelphia prisons, &c.* The character of our in- 
formation did not then appear to warrant our entering more 
into detail respecting the movements of the committee, whose 
report it was not proper to anticipate by the publication of 
private statements. This difficulty is removed by the appear- 
ance of the pamphlet before us. It is the production of Dr. 
S. G. Howe, and is presented as the report of a minority. The 
reader will see, however, the author’s assertion that THe vorE 
or Mr. Dwicnt made this a minority report. No comments of 





* The names of the committee were not correctly stated. They were in fact, 
S. G. Howe, S. A. Eliot, Charles Sumner, Horace Mann, Walter Channing, Louis 
Dwight, (the secretary,) and G. T. Bigelow. Judge Edmonds of New York, was 
nominally upon the committee, but is said not to have acted. 
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ours can render such a fact as this more impressive ; and what- 
ever advantage may be expected to result from the name of 
majority, which is to be given to the votes of members of the 
committee upon the other report not yet published, the world at 
large will not only disappoint the expectation, but set its censure 
upon a course which could thus compromise the objects of the 
appointment. 

It will be observed, too, upon how slight a basis rests the en- 
tire influence of the Society of Boston; by how inappropriate 
an instrumentality is exercised that power, which has, during so 
many years, turned the public judgment aside from the true 
standard. Looking to the high position which the society has 
occupied, the tone which it has given to criticism upon prison 
systems, the multitude of appeals of which it has been the arbi- 
ter respecting questions of history and of discipline, its autho- 
rity with legislators and with private investigators, we read 
with astonishment, that at its “business meeting,” held May 
25th, 1846, there were only ten votes; that eight of these were 
cast in favour of a management which shut from the light an 
important report upon the subject of prison discipline; a report 
which was a minority report, only by reason of the vote of Mr. 
Dwight, upon whose official conduct and opinions it was to give 
judgment; and that when the gentlemen whose efforts were thus 
impeded, attempted an appeal to the public meeting of members, 
they were crossed by Mr. Dwight, who strove to silence them 
in the manner that we stated in our Jast number! Truly, the 
justification which we found for Mr. Charles Sumner, is magni- 
fied tenfold, when we discover that he was struggling against 
such private influences of Mr. Dwight’s personal friends; and 
we are in proportion gratified, that the presiding officer was the 
distinguished Dr. Wayland, whose sense of justice and know- 
ledge of propriety, repressed the indecorous interference of the 
secretary. We take up the document before us, not as a mino- 
rity report; for no sensible person will permit the secretary to 
weigh a feather against us, nor the action of either branch of the 
committee. Judge Edmonds did not act with the gentlemen 
from Boston; and his known character, no less than the views 
which he has expressed as a member of the New York Prison 
Association, assures us that he could not have countenanced 
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the extreme measures of the Dwight party. There remain then, 
Mr. Eliot, (who accompanied the main body of the committee,) 
Mr. Bigelow, (who visited the Eastern Penitentiary after the 
others hadteft Philadelphia,) and Mr. Walter Channing. Now, 
apart from any comparison of personal qualifications, which we 
have no inclination to make in this place, we happen to know that 
neither Mr. Eliot nor Mr. Bigelow bestowed as much time, nor 
as minute attention, during their personal examination of the 
Eastern Penitentiary, as were given by Dr. Howe and Mr. C. 
Sumner; so that, whatever the value of their research in other 
respects, in this they have not laid as good a foundation, as have 
the two gentlemen last named. We have not been enabled to as- 
certain that Mr. W. Channing’s inquiries have been equal even 
to Mr. Dwight’s, in the particulars necessary to a rational con- 
clusion. Conceding, then, equal ability to all the members of 
the committee, we have no reason, specially, to distrust the re- 
port of Dr. Howe and Messrs. Sumner and Mann. 

It will be seen that this is one of the numerous cases in which 
persons formerly opponents of the separate system, have been 
convinced of their error and have become advocates of the dis- 
cipline which they once condemned. Assuming, then, that as 
respects the general abilities of these three gentlemen, they are 
no better for the settlement of a question of discipline than are 
the friends of the secretary, yet when six members of a com- 
mittee (we throw Mr. Dwight out of the question) are reporting 
the result of their inquiry into the previous course of the Society 
at large; and three of the six, influenced by what they have 
learned during the discharge of their duty, report against the 
conduct of the Society and in favour of a particular system; 
and the Society is bound by its constitution to “ promote the 
improvement of public prisons”; and there is in existence such 
a mass of evidence as has grown up within a few years in the 
United States and in Europe; what would be the conclusion of 
men sincerely desirous to ascertain the truth and to secure the 
welfare of the institutions on behalf of which they profess to 
act! Would not the equal division of opinion in the committee 
in such circumstances be itself a fact worthy of serious notice ? 
And unless the Society were to be considered pledged to one 
form of discipline as Jong as any members should remain to 
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keep alive its organization, unless the triumph of Mr. Dwight 
and his party were to be paramount to the “improvement of 
public prisons,” would not the Society publish all the evidence 
which they had collected? We can easily understand how, in 
a mere conflict of political parties, eager for place, power, and 
profit, the rivalry of the partisan may outstrip the action of the 
patriot; and we see every day, in forensic discussions, that the 
zeal of the advocate is not tempered by the impartiality which 
is exercised upon the bench; but in a society which pro- 
claims itself the friend of reform, the promoter of sound dis- 
cipline, the disinterested agent of an instructed benevolence, 
we cannot comprehend how the accumulated proofs are to 
be sifted by a party hand, and every thing thrown away or 
buried which has not the shape and hue of a party standard. 
The Society of Boston is bound to let the world see the fruits 
of its labours. To convert a minority report into a majority 
report by the vote of Mr. Dwight; to bury the misnamed mi- 
nority report, and to set apart the other for publication as the 
evidence in the case, is a stretch of partisanship not excused by 
any thing within our knowledge. If the whole body of mem- 
bers were capable of discussing properly the subject of disci- 
pline; if every man of them were a Livingston, a De Tocque- 
ville, or a Julius in respect to his fitness for this business, the 
course which has been pursued would be improper. Consti- 
tuted as the society is in fact, and managed as its affairs have 
been shown to be, the injury to its interests is placed beyond 
reasonable doubt.* It may be that from the moment at which 
an individual avows his preference of the separate system he is 
ipso facto disqualified for any participation in the researches of 





* It is now shown that we were not in error when we stated that the society 
received and approved without investigation the documents compiled by the secre- 
tary. Dr. Howe says “the agent, or secretary, is de facto the society. He acts 
for it, speaks for it, and directs its whole policy.” Again: ‘ Our society numbers 
among its members some of the most eminent and able men in the country, but 
we believe that very few, if any, of them take any active part in the inspection of 
prisons or collection of information. ‘They seem to think that the wisest course is 
to leave the actual business of the Society to an able agent, to whom they pay a 
liberal, but not extravagant salary. We believe we hazard little in saying that the 
vast majority of them form their opinions respecting the merits of prisons from his 


reports.” 
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the association: although a convert, urged to his new opinions 
by stress of proofs; although opposed to men at least as closely 
wedded to a system as he now is; yet his testimony is doubtful 
because of his adoption of a new faith. Such seems to be the 
opinion of the Dwight party at Boston, if we may judge by their 
recent proceedings. The reverend secretary cannot have alto- 
gether forgotten a most valuable lesson which he has, doubtless, 
many times expounded to the edification of his hearers. He 
surely remembers that, in modern times, when the rage for 
opinion was hottest, it was thought no mean advantage to be 
able to point the unbeliever to him who, from the schools of Ci- 
licia, and from the feet of Gamaliel, turned to the championship 
of a new doctrine; and when the Porch, and the Academy, and 
the halls of Eclecticism, sent their converts to the spreading 
faith, has it been deemed any less advantage that the testimony 
of these was published in the name of their new master? Why, 
unless this lesson is unheeded, is there so little respect manifested 
fcr a system which every day draws to it unwilling adherents? 
Why is the united voice of those converts treated with open or 
silent contempt! From England, from France, from Prussia, 
from Holland and Belgium, yes from the midst of the Society 
of Boston, these witnesses have arisen. Can their value be di- 
minished by the very fact which ought most to strengthen our 
confidence in a system which has gathered them even from 
quarters so inauspicious? We have yet to see the time when 
any members of a committee of the Philadelphia Society, con- 
vinced by the array of proofs in favour of the associate disci- 
pline, present the proportion of three to three, or any other pro- 
portion, to the friends of separation. Could such a time arrive, 
and the superior benefits of association be attested, after such 
inquiries and by such persons as now support our claims, we 
should take shame to ourselves if, for the sake of consistency, 
or for any other reason, the new evidence should be concealed 
through our interference. The question is not who triumphs, 
but what is best for the community at large and for the inmates 
of public prisons; and to this we cling. 

It will be observed, further, that notwithstanding the nume- 
rous insinuations of unwillingness and fear on the part of the 
Inspectors, as respects the exhibition of the prison accounts, the 
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books of the Eastern Penitentiary were “offered” for the in- 
spection of the committee; and every question was answered 
“promptly and satisfactorily.” Our officers have not thought 
-it necessary to swell the published reports by printing every 
minute item of expenditure and receipt. They make proper 
returns of these to the legislature; and they state the aggregate 
for those who need no information of the details of half-dollars 
and cents. Let there be a comparison of the annual reports of 
the Eastern Penitentiary with those of the associate prisons of 
this country, with reference to discipline, health, instruction, and 
whatever is of real importance to the investigator, and we have 
no fear of the result. Place side by side the last report of 
Auburn, and the last report of Cherry-Hill, and the contrast in 
our favour will be great. It remains to be shown what advan- 
tage is gained to the cause of prison reform by the circulation 
of such matters of account as swell the New York reports. 
Our officers take measures to spread the results of our experi- 
ment, in such a form as shall be convenient to the public; and 
when any inquirer shall be improperly thwarted by them in an 
attempt to learn the details of their outlay, it will be time 
enough to repeat the old charge of voluntary concealment. 
Again; it will be seen that the Secretary “went about” 
charging our inspectors with wilful misrepresentation ; and that 
the extent to which his attacks upon them were carried, was 
such as to call forth the indignant remonstrance of Dr. Howe. 
The efforts which that gentleman has made to obtain a with- 
drawal of the injurious allegations have evidently been stimu- 
lated by another motive than that of vindicating our Board 
before the public. Those who control] the management of the 
Eastern Penitentiary are happily beyond the reach of any asper- 
sions from the Secretary or his coadjutors; and they stand in 
no need of defence by any committee of the Society of Boston: 
but the reputation of that Society was at stake; its members 
were made responsible for a gratuitous and false statement, 
which, if believed, would expose the persons implicated to 
public disgrace; and the generous mind of Dr. Howe shrank 
from the idea of perpetrating this wrong. For the honour 
of the association, for the vindication of its members individu- 
ally, for the reputation of the city whose name was indissolubly 
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connected with the body from which the injustice had proceeded, 
he burned to relieve himself and his associates by an honest 
avowal and reparation. Though he has failed in the attempt 
to secure this act of justice from his fellow-members, the result 
will only exhibit in brighter relief his own claims to the respect 
of every upright man. 

We might prolong these prefatory observations, but our space 
is limited, and we are desirous no longer to delay our extracts. 
The reader will not fail to note that much has been suppressed 
which, if the first draft had been published, would have con- 
firmed, if that could be necessary, the criticism which the secre- 
tary’s reports have encountered in Europe as well as amongst 
ourselves. The document in its present shape presents only in 
part the reasons which have led the author to his judgment upon 
the course of Mr. Dwight. 

After stating in the preface that he had been a member of the 
Boston Society during many years, and that, supposing that 
perfect reliance could be placed in its reports, he was therefore 
a believer in the superiority of the Auburn system of prison 
discipline, Dr. Howe proceeds to mention the causes which led 
him to doubt the safety of his guide. The extreme partiality of 
the reports reacted upon him as it has upon so many others; 
and personal inspection of the principal prisons in the United 
States confirmed his scruples. The importance of the subject; 
the vast number of human beings whom it concerns; the mis- 
chiefs of an imperfect discipline, and the peculiar responsibility 
which in our country fests upon the citizen, weighed heavily 
upon his awakened mind; and he soon discovered that there 
were manifold objections to the boasted penitentiary of Auburn. 


‘‘ Finding that the system and the prisons which our Reports so 
warmly advocated and highly lauded fell far short of what the prisoner 
needed and had a right to demand, I examined those which it so un- 
sparingly denounced, and could not resist the conclusion, that they 
were more sound in principle and more humane in practice. I wished 
to induce others to examine the subject; but the bitter partisan spirit 
in which the Reports of our Society were written forbade the hope of 
seeing upon its cageeltind there was no other publication of the kind 
in New England) any arguments or any facts which went to show 
the superiority of the Pennsylvania over the Auburn system, or which 
would even show the former to be worthy of any consideration. 

“ | conscientiously believed that those Reports were upholding the 
worst system, thereby standing in the way of improvement, and 
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working evil to the cause of Prison Reform. I was then a member 
of the Massachusetts Legislature, and when the bill came up, in 1843, 
for making the usual grant for the purchase and distribution of the 
Annual Reports of our Society, I used all the influence I could exert 
to oppose it. The bill did not pass. This was construed into an act 
of hostility, on my part, to the Society; but, in truth, I did not love 
the Society less,—I only loved the good of the prisoner more; my 
sole motive was to prevent the spread of error. 1 did not wish the 
broad seal of the State to be used to give currency to false doctrines. 
I did not wish to vote away the public money to be used for carrying 
on a pamphlet war upon what I began to think was the best system of 
Prison Discipline then in operation. 

‘‘] afterwards strove in various ways to awaken some interest in 
the subject, and to bring the merits of the Pennsylvania system before 
the public. At that time I had no personal acquaintance with a single 
individual connected with the government of the Pennsylvania prisons, 
but I knew them to be gentlemen high in the opinion of their com- 
munity, and | thought that they and their labours had been misrepre- 
sented in our R teports., | thought that the course which our Society 
had been led by the Secretary to adopt was uncourteous and unjust, 
and I so expressed myself to him repeatedly. Still the same conduct 
was pursued, and, previously to the last annual meeting, the Secretary 
went about charging the Directors of the Eastern Penitentiary of Penn- 
sylvania with wilful misrepresentation. At the annual meeting, in 
May, 1845, this charge was publicly and solemnly brought before a 
thronged audience, with the aggravating addition, that the wilful mis- 
representation was made for the purpose of upholding a system of 
cruelty. If this charge came not immediate’y from the Secretary, it 
was not denied that it was made at his instance, and in reliance upon 
his representations. The gentleman who made it is neither unkind 
nor uncourteous. 

‘¢ After an animated discussion, a resolution was offered for the 
appointment of a committee, ‘ with instructions to inquire whether any 
modifications of the Secretary’s Report were necessary, previous to 
its publication; and that the same committee be authorized in the 
name of the Society to request permission to examine the Philadelphia 
and other prisons, and to incorporate a report of their proceedings in 
the Annual Report of this Society.”. The resolution was adopted by 
the Society, and a committee appointed, of which I was chairman. 
The object of the resolution was not only to bring the whole subject 
before the Society, but also to pass in review the Reports of the Se- 
cretary, to examine their partisan character, and their unfairness to 
the Pennsylvania system ; and in performing their duty, the committee 
could not avoid a sort of verdict upon his official conduct, Neverthe- 
less, to my surprise, he was not only placed upon the committee, but 
persisted in attending its deliberations, and by his vote made the report 
which I drew up a minority report. 

‘‘That Report was written in the spirit of independent criticism, 
and therefore seemed very severe ; it treated the Reports of our Society 
precisely as though they had been the Reports of a society in some 
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distant part of the world; it did not question the motives of our Se- 
cretary, but it did review his official conduct, make question of his 
judgment, criticise his statements, and disprove his conclusions, The 
majority of the committee, consisting of Mr. Dwight, the Secretary, 
Mr. Eliot, the Treasurer, and Messrs. Bigelow and c hanning, not only 


disapproved the draught of the Report, but pronounced it unjust to the 


Secretary and suicidal to the Society. I was willing to have every 
line of that Report submitted to the severest scrutiny ; I still maintain 
that it was just and true in every particular ; nevertheless, as I wished 
to have a Report in which the majority of the committee would agree, 
I consented to prepare a new one, and to confine myself as much as 
possible to the general merits of the great questions at issue. 

‘‘ When the second draught of a Report was submitted to the com- 
mittee, it found but little more favour at the hands of the majority 
than the first had. It was in vain that we of the minority urged that 
we alone should be held responsible for its statements, and requested 
that it might be published. A counter Report had been prepared by 
Dr. C hanning, and approved by the majority, and it was maintained 
that a minority report had no legal existence. 

‘© We would gladly have had both Reports spread upon the pages 

of the Society’s Journal, but the Secretary insisted that there was no 
authority to do this ;—that the words of the resolution (by which the 
committee was created), ‘ to zzcorporate the result of their proceedings 
with the Annual Report of the Society,’ did not mean to prent with 
the Annual Report. 

‘*] had very good reason to suppose that such was the meaning, 
having prepared the resolution myself, but was overruled. The year 
passed away without our being able to procure the publication of our 
Report, and at last the whole matter came before the Society ata 
business meeting in May, 1846, and it was 

*« ¢ Voted, that the Reports of the majority and minority of the 
committee be referred to the Board of Managers, with directions to 

cause them to be printed as soon as the funds necessary for the pur- 
pose are placed at their disposal.’ 

“ At the business meeting of the Society, May 25, 1846, Mr. Sum- 
ner offered the following resolution :— 

“ ¢ Voted, that the Reports of the committees appointed at the last 
annual meeting, now on file, be taken from the file, and incorporated 
with the Annual Report of the Society, in pursuance of the vote of the 
Society under which the committee acted.’ 

*‘ This was sustained by only one vote besides that of the mover, 
and was negatived, 8 to 2, 

‘* Thus it was determined that our statements and opinions favour- 
able to the Pennsylvania system should not have the advantage of 
appearing in the Annual Report, which teemed with those adverse 
td it, 

‘* Moreover, I was forced to conclude that the vote to print our Re- 
port whenever the necessary funds were procured was equivalent to a 
decision not to print at all, because the income of the Society is large, 
because there is money enough to print much matter about lunatic 
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asylums and other subjects foreign to the strict business of the Society, 
and because, whenever the Secretary appeals to the Society for any 
favourite measure of his own, the money is always forthcoming. 

‘“‘] was further confirmed in the opinion that it was not desired to 
give publicity to any opinions adverse to those of the Secretary, by 
the extraordinary course pursued by that officer at the Jate annual 
meeting. All the attempts of my friends and myself to obtain a fair 
hearing for the merits of the Pennsylvania system through the pages 
of our Journal having been defeated by action and by inaction, it was 
supposed we might make ourselves heard at the public anniversary 
meeting. On the day before the anniversary, therefore, the Society, 
at its business meeting, consisting of en persons only, upon motion of 
Mr. Nathaniel Willis, 


‘* Voted, that it was not expedient to discuss the subject at the anni- 
versary meeting. 

** Notwithstanding this vote, Mr. Sumner obtained the floor at the 
annual meeting, and proceeded to speak, when the Secretary tried to 
stop him, and cried out, ‘ Mr. President, the annual meeting was in- 
terrupted in this manner last year; there are gentlemen present who 
are invited by the Committee of Arrangements to address us———’* 
But here he was silenced by Dr. Wayland, the presiding officer, who 
maintained Mr. Sumner’s right to the floor. He proceeded to show 
how the Reports of the Society had lost the confidence of the friends 
of Prison Discipline abroad by their partisan character, and urged the 
Society to come back to its proper ground of neutrality, and to admit 
free discussions of all systems. 

‘¢ Nevertheless, the anniversary passed over, and no vote was taken 
to explain or apologize for the rudeness to the Directors of the Eastern 
Penitentiary of Pennsylvania ; and no resolution was adopted for ad- 
mitting full discussion upon the pages of the Society’s publications. 
Mr. Charles Sumner did, indeed, succeed in procuring the appointment 
of anew committee, with precisely the same powers and objects as that 
of the last year ;—that is, a committee was appointed in May, 1846, 
to do what the committee of 1845 had not done acceptably. The 
composition of this committee is remarkable in several respects. 

‘First, parliamentary usage required that Mr. Charles Sumner, 
who moved the resolution, should be chairman; but, instead of that, 
Mr. Bradford Sumner, one of the warmest of the Secretary’s party, 
was put at the head of the committee. 

‘* Next, parliamentary usage required that a majority of the com- 
mittee should be composed of persons known to be favourable to the 
object of the resolution; but, instead of that, the majority were known 
to be unfavourable. 

‘Further, not only parliamentary usage, but common impartiality, 
indicated that the apie hich whose official management was called in 





* «The editor of the : tam Nesurtee: cenemention upon this remarkable frag- 
ment of a speech, says it would seem that the addresses at the public meetings of 
this Society are all cut and dried beforehand, a fact that might as well have been 
kept back, under the circumstances, for the credit of all concerned.”"—Law Re. 
porter, July, 1846, p. 98. 
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question, should not be on the committee; but nevertheless he was 
placed there.* 

“Tt appeared to me, that, after such inaction and one-sided action, 
I was justified in concluding that those who managed the Society would 
never allow the merits of the Pennsylvania system to be set forth up- 
on the pages of its Reports. It seemed that I was mistaken in sup- 
posing that the Society ought not to be the pledged advocate of any 
system, but should set forth all that was good in each one; for it had 
been pledged by a formal vote to uphold the Auburn system; it had 
opened the pages of its Reports to all that could be said against the 
Pennsylvania system; and it had virtually refused to print my Report, 
which contained what could be said in favour of that system. There- 
fore, believing that Report to contain many truths which would be new 
and useful to the Society, Messrs. Charles Sumner, Horace Mann, and 
myself, resolved to print it ourselves, 

‘“<T accordingly applied to the Secretary for the manuscript ; when, 
to my utter astonishment, | was told, in a written communication, that 
I should not have it. 

‘‘ This extraordinary refusal to print the document, or to let us print 
it, placed us in an unpleasant dilemma ; I had no copy of it,—and the 
only alternative seemed to be, to give up the thought of publishing it, 
or to bring an action at law for the recovery of what I considered to 
be my property. After several attempts to overcome the difficulty, it 
was decided to let me have a copy of my own manuscript. 

“T then learned the reason of the refusal to give up the original, 
and, even if I were not sustained by the high character of Messrs. 
Menn and Sumner, who were associated with me, I should not hesi- 
tate to make it public. It was the fear and belief avowed by the Se- 
cretary, that we should remove the objectionable parts of the manu- 
script, and then print it as the document which the Society refused to 
print; thus attempting to throw odium upon the Society by a mean 
and dastardly trick. I did not for a moment feel that any disgrace 
attached to me from being so suspected ; | hope none may ever attach 
to me from unjustly suspecting others. 

‘“‘ Having at last got possession of a copy of my manuscript, [ caused 
it to be printed, and it would have been published before, had it not 
been for the absence of the Secretary from the country. He is about 
to return, and can take what notice of it he sees fit.” 


Dr. Howe has chosen, in consideration of the peculiar cir- 
cumstances, to forego the advantage of a general revision and 
correction of the report as presented. The modification of a 
few expressions, the addition of a few immaterial sentences for 
the sake of perspicuity, the omission of a sentence or two re- 
specting the secretary, and the final resolution proposed, are 
said to be the only changes made in the draft. The pesetes 





* IT have not ties sSihtect suspicion of any intention: a unfairness on the part 
of the President, who made the appointments. 
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omitted, it is asserted, could not have formed any objection to 
publication. We are glad to find that Dr. H. does not assume 
that the prisons of Pennsylvania are perfect examples of the 
separate system; and that he confines himself to a comparison 
of- systems, except where another course is necessary for illus- 
tration. He thus relieves his reasoning of the restraints which 
must attend the identification of our plan of discipline with any 
single administration. 

After reporting the recommendation to modify the language 
of the secretary’s annual report, so as to diminish its asperity 
respecting our prison, leaving the responsibility for its state- 
ments to rest upon that officer, the report adverts to the charge 
of intentional misrepresentation, which was directed against the 
inspectors of the Eastern Penitentiary. The record of recom- 
mittals was alleged to have been falsified. This having been 
published in the Revue de Législation, was promptly confuted 
by M. Moreau-Christophe; and it is well suggested by Dr. 
Howe, that it is to be regretted that a more charitable spirit did 
not pervade the criticism so publicly made.* If our officers 
could be convicted of wilful falsehood on such grounds as are 
afforded in their report of 1843, what would become of the 
Secretary! We cannot bring ourselves to pause on this subject. 

Of the reception given to the committee the following account 
is rendered. 


‘In pursuance of the resolution under which the Committee was 
appointed, four of them visited the Eastern Penitentiary of Pennsyl- 
vania in October last, and two others have since inspected it.f We 
were received with a hearty welcome, and treated with great kindness 
and hospitality. Every part of tne prison was thrown open to us; 
and we were permitted, and even invited, to go into the cells and talk 
alone with the prisoners. The books were offered for our inspection, 
and every question respecting committals, statistics of health, insanity, 
expense, &c., was answered promptly and satisfactorily.” 


A favourable description is then given of the arrangements of 
the prison, and the appearance of the cells and prisoners; and 
the great kindness of the treatment is noticed. Reference is 

made to visits to Auburn prrens and also to the discussions in 


° * Tt was a acedsinnnd " besues a vast audience,” 


at the subdie annual meeting of 
the Society ; 


+ It seems, then, that Mr. Walter Channing had not visited the Eastern Peni. 
tentiary with reference to his duties on this committee. 
VOL. II. 31 
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Europe; and it is said that a vast mass of philosophical, prac- 
lical, and statistical evidence has been adduced in support of the 
principles of the Pennsylvania system; and that the current of 
European opinion is setting strongly in favour of it.” The So- 
ciety of Boston is therefore urged to a candid review of its past 
course of condemnation. It is reminded of the party warmth 
which has been excited, and quotations are presented from the 
extravagant praises bestowed by the secretary upon the Auburn 
penitentiary ; praises which experience has so contradicted. 
The continual censures and forebodings respecting our institu- 
tion at Cherry Hill are pertinently recalled; as is also the reso- 
lution of the Boston Society in 1838, by which it was pledged 
to introduce, not the ‘improvement of prisons,” but the system 
which it [i. e. the secretary] had uniformly recommended. 
The neglect to notice the most important movements in Europe 
and America in favour of the separate discipline, such as the 
reports of commissions, &c., while every fact on the side of 
association is carefully marked; the spreading out of Messrs. 
Combe and Dickens in extenso upon the pages of the Journal, 
while travellers of equal respectability, who have thought other- 
wise than the former, are not even named; are referred to as 
evidence of blind partiality: and Dr. H. expresses his regret 
that the society “is not regarded as a high and disinterested 
tribunal that tries the merits of all prisons.” 

In one respect we agree most heartily with this sentiment ; 
but we must be permitted.a further remark. The Society of 
Philadelphia, as was lately said in the communication of that 
body to the association of New York, was not founded to main- 
tain aparty. “In originating it, no scheme, or theory, or con- 
troverted principle of modern date, could have any influence ;” 
the founders were not stimulated by “ ambition to originate or 
advocate any new or peculiar method of discipline ;” and after 
a long experience of the separate system, to which they were 
led by experience of the evils of association as tolerated in 
former time, the members are able to say that “they have never 
seen reason to doubt, for a moment, either the practicability or 
the moral and physical advantages of separation.” Meantime 
the support of public opinion has been increasing ; and the disci- 
pline, for the exemplification of which the world turned to Penn- 
sylvania, has been firmly grounded in the principal kingdoms 
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of Europe. It would be too much, in these circumstances, to 
expect that we shall feign an impartiality which we cannot feel. 
The proofs and auxiliary countenance which we have gained, 
while the cause of association has been declining, compel us to 
adhere to our first preference. It would be affectation to pre- 
tend that we stand neutral, or that we consider the tried methods 
of association as subjects of doubtful experiment. Jn like manner, 
as long as the members of the Society of Boston shall, by simi- 
lar evidence, or by any reasonable means of judgment, be con- 
vinced of the superiority of the system to which their secretary 
has adhered, we cannot in fairness ask that their opinion shall 
be concealed. Professing a design to “ promote the improve- 
ment of public prisons,” they cannot do otherwise than throw 
their weight in favour of that plan which is shown best to 
answer the object of their organization. We have never 
blamed them for so doing; but for the manner in which they 
have allowed their officer to present the evidence, and for the 
temper in which our own efforts have been publicly treated. 
At the same time, we think that however earnest may have 
been the prosecution of that form of improvement which was 
regarded at Boston as the best, however clear the prospect may 
have seerned at the outset, yet when four out of five commis- 
sions had reported in our favour; when men, as well skilled as 
the secretary, had in every quarter avowed their conviction of 
error as respects the method of association; when, to use the 
language of Dr. Howe, the current of European opinion was 
setting strongly in favour of the separate plan, after trial; the 
case must be considered as changed; and empty assertions and 
predictions were no longer to be used instead of proofs. To 
select an insignificant fact as corroborative of former reports, 
while those other and more significant facts were concealed, 
was not to be justified by the position which the Society had 
taken, nor by its continued preference of the system to which it 
was pledged. If the increased resources of our own friends had 
been mentioned only to be criticised; if the reasons alleged for 
the progress of our discipline in Europe had been published with 
the sole view to their confutation; still there would have been 
preserved at least the semblance of justice; and we should not 
have been the first to censure the secretary for steadfastness in 
a cause in which we might then have believed him confident. 
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Europe; and it is said that a vast mass of philosophical, prac- 
lical, and statistical evidence has been adduced in support of the 
principles of the Pennsylvania system; and that the current of 
European opinion is setting strongly in favour of it.” The So- 
ciety of Boston is therefore urged to a candid review of its past 
course of condemnation. It is reminded of the party warmth 
which has been excited, and quotations are presented from the 
extravagant praises bestowed by the secretary upon the Auburn 
penitentiary; praises which experience has so contradicted. 
The continual censures and forebodings respecting our institu- 
tion at Cherry Hill are pertinently recalled; as is also the reso- 
lution of the Boston Society in 1838, by which it was pledged 
to introduce, not the ‘improvement of prisons,” but the system 
which it [i. e. the secretary] had uniformly recommended. 
The neglect to notice the most important movements in Europe 
and America in favour of the separate discipline, such as the 
reports of commissions, &c., while every fact on the side of 
association is carefully marked; the spreading out of Messrs. 
Combe and Dickens in extenso upon the pages of the Journal, 
while travellers of equal respectability, who have thought other- 
wise than the former, are not even named; are referred to as 
evidence of blind partiality: and Dr. H. expresses his regret 
that the society “is not regarded as a high and disinterested 
tribunal that tries the merits of all prisons.” 

In one respect we agree most heartily with this sentiment ; 
but we must be permitted.a farther remark. The Society of 
Philadelphia, as was lately said in the communication of that 
body to the association of New York, was not founded to main- 
tain aparty. “In originating it, no scheme, or theory, or con- 
troverted principle of modern date, could have any influence ;” 
the founders were not stimulated by “ ambition to originate or 
advocate any new or peculiar method of discipline ;” and after 
a long experience of the separate system, to which they were 
led by experience of the evils of association as tolerated in 
former time, the members are able to say that “they have never 
seen reason to doubt, for a moment, either the practicability or 
the moral and physical advantages of separation.” Meantime 
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of Europe. It would be too much, in these circumstances, to 
expect that we shall feign an impartiality which we cannot feel. 
The proofs and auxiliary countenance which we have gained, 
while the cause of association has been declining, compel us to 
adhere to our first preference. It would be affectation to pre- 
tend that we stand neutral, or that we consider the tried methods 
of association as subjects of doubtful experiment. Jn like manner, 
as long as the members of the Society of Boston shall, by simi- 
lar evidence, or by any reasonable means of judgment, be con- 
vinced of the superiority of the system to which their secretary 
has adhered, we cannot in fairness ask that their opinion shall 
be concealed. Professing a design to “ promote the improve- 
ment of public prisons,” they cannot do otherwise than throw 
their weight in favour of that plan which is shown best to 
answer the object of their organization. We have never 
blamed them for so doing; but for the manner in which they 
have allowed their officer to present the evidence, and for the 
temper in which our own efforts have been publicly treated. 
At the same time, we think that however earnest may have 
been the prosecution of that form of improvement which was 
regarded at Boston as the best, however clear the prospect may 
have seemed at the outset, yet when four out of five commis- 
sions had reported in our favour; when men, as well skilled as 
the secretary, had in every quarter avowed their conviction of 
error as respects the method of association; when, to use the 
language of Dr. Howe, the current of European opinion was 
setting strongly in favour of the separate plan, after trial; the 
case must be considered as changed; and empty assertions and 
predictions were no longer to be used instead of proofs. To 
select an insignificant fact as corroborative of former reports, 
while those other and more significant facts were concealed, 
was not to be justified by the position which the Society had 
taken, nor by its continued preference of the system to whieh it 
was pledged. If the increased resources of our own friends had 
been mentioned only to be criticised; if the reasons alleged for 
the progress of our discipline in Europe had been published with 
the sole view to their confutation; still there would have been 
preserved at least the semblance of justice; and we should not 
have been the first to censure the secretary for steadfastness in 
a cause in which we might then have believed him confident. 
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The Philadelphia Society may well be excused if it finds 
motives for rejoicing in a retrospect of its share in the advo- 
cacy of the separate system ; but although its reputation is so 
nearly connected with that form of discipline, although there 
still live some of its members who were active when its pros- 
pects were least encouraging, and when the strife of opposition 
was even more embittered, because sustained by a few Penn- 
sylvanians; although it has again and again asserted its confi- 
dence in the propriety of its early recommendations to the legis- 
lature of the state, and it is by this very Journal reiterating in 
the most unquestionable shape, the same adherence; yet it seeks 
withal to maintain that self control which shall prevent its being 
at any period the slave of the past, should the progress of events 
disclose the inutility of its labours in the route which it has 
chosen. It is true, that much of the public action of its mem- 
bers has been confined to the repelling of assaults made by the 
friends of the associate system; wanton and slanderous insinua- 
tions and open charges have been indignantly repelled by those 
who felt that not only personal character, but the interests of a 
miserable class of fellow-beings were threatened with a reck- 
less sacrifice on the altar of party; but is the burden of repre- 
hension, if any can be due to persons thus stimulated, to be laid 
wholly upon our side?’ The reports of the Boston Society have, 
as is truly said by Dr. Howe, “ formed and directed the public 
opinion of New England upon the subject of prison discipline ;” 
and we think it not improbable, as he asserts, that ‘* few of that 
society read other documents upon the subject.” We trace their 
influence wherever misapprehension of the nature and history 
of our discipline has impeded its progress. If, then, we have 
striven with any earnestness to remove misconception ; if, as a 
preliminary to discussion, we have sought to strip the question 
of ideas which have no relevance to its merits; if, in a word, 
we have desired to destroy the false impressions produced by 
those Boston reports, is it to be thence concluded that our opi- 
nion of success is limited to a defeat of our immediate adversa- 
ries; that we have assumed the ground of mere partizanship, 
and have ceased to look with our ancient zeal for the best mode 
of “ alleviating the miseries of public prisons?” This Journal 
shall bear witness against so illy founded a supposition. In 
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what article has it confounded a single prison with a system,— 
an administration with a plan of discipline? Where has it 
grouped prisons imperfectly administered, that the results of in- 
spection might tell against the system nominally maintained in 
those places? Where has it confounded the cruelties of Auburn 
and Sing-Sing with the rule of silence? Where in any publica- 
tion of the same kind, can there be found as careful an absti- 
nence from statistics, which others have used without scruple 
against the associate prisons, but which concern only special 
modes of administration? When has it denied the defects which 
yet remain to be supplied in the penitentiaries of Pennsylvania? 
In what particular has it failed to credit the improvements of 
our friends in Europe? That it has given forth no narratives of 
the triumphs of the associate system, is accounted for by the 
simple fact that there have been none. That it has decidedly 
spoken the well-known opinions of the Society under whose 
auspices it appears, needs no apology. That the Society itself 
has not yielded to suggestions of improvement, which, although 
they may offer advantages over the old mode of administering 
the associate system, present no new reasons against the sepa- 
ration of convicts, nor any secure promise of protection against 
the known evils of congregate rooms, cannot be regarded as 
indicative of a blind prejudice, nor of an indifference to reform. 

We have interrupted our abstract to make these remarks, 
partly because we would not be numbered amongst those per- 
sons who consider a difference of opinion sufficient evidence of 
insincerity ; and who see in the ardour of an adversary, only 
the characteristic of an enemy of truth: and partly because we 
cannot condemn the Society of Boston merely for taking a side 
in the controversy in relation to prison discipline. Let its mem- 
bers be just; let them be informed upon the subjects to which 
they apply their resources; let them cease from the support of 
a species of warfare which now covers its actors with reproach, 
and obscures the view of good deeds performed; and then if, 
after a review of the field of effort, they be still of opinion that 
association of convicts is best for these and for the community 
at large, we will go on with them, united at least in spirit and 
in aim; and will together joyfully hail the day which, at any 
cost of personal connexions, shall unite us in the employment of 
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means, the efficiency of which shall have been tested by a trial 
above all doubt. 

Dr. Howe points the Society of Boston to the impropriety of 
making the question of systems turn upon the management of 
the Pennsylvanian, or of any other prison; and without denying 
the real value of statistics, he reminds the Society of the depen- 
dence which every system must have upon the principles of hu- 
man nature, as modified by the usual life of convicts. By the 
history of prison-reform in the United States,* he shows that, 
step by step, the friends of improvement, both in New York and 
Pennsylvania, have advanced towards a separation of prisoners, 
but with this difference in the result, that one party “ arremprs 
TO DO PARTIALLY WHAT THE OTHER ATTEMPTS TO DO THOROUGHLY ;” 
and the former acknowledge the soundness of at Jeast the princi- 
ple of separation, by trying to maintain non-intercourse in the 
associate rooms. The necessity for labour is conceded by both; 
the craving for companionship is answered in New York by 
giving the convicts “a@ partial society among themselves ;” in 
Pennsylvania, by giving them ‘the society of virtuous people 
only.” 

The influence of names upon opinion is next noticed ; and the 
Auburn system, which did not originate at Auburn, and which 
is not a social system, if it really prevents intercourse, nor a 
silent system, as the noise of the workshops shows, is said to be 
more properly called the gregarious, or (if that be offensive), the 
congregate system. Again, the Pennsylvanian system is not 
peculiar to our state, nor is it solitary; for, in design at least, it 
is social with respect to the virtuous; and as its leading feature 
is separation of convicts from each other, it is called the sepa- 
rate system. Assuming that moral contamination is the evil to 
be cured, the congregate system, as is happily said, aims to cure 
by moderate indulgence in bad company ; the separate system, 
by total abstinence from bad company. 

The principal objects of imprisonment are stated to be, Ist, 
to secure the person of the offender so as to prevent depreda- 
tions; 2d, example; 3d, reform of the convicts. The separate 








* Dr. Howe says that a temporary act of Legislature was procured in Pennsyl- 
vania, directing solitary confinement without labour in the Eastern Penitentiary. 
We know of no such law. 
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system best secures the first of these objects by its mode of con- 
finement; as is shown by a comparison of the number of es- 
capes (there having been only one from the Eastern Penitentiary 
out of more than two thousand convicts); by its protection 
against combinations and revolts (of which the instances are 
humerous in associate prisons); and by its restraints being less 
the occasion of personal hostility against the officers. The 
second object is shown, by a reference to the habits of feeling 
amongst criminals, and by the peculiar aspect of the separate 
prisons, to be more probably secured by institutions of this kind 
than by those on the plan of congregation.* With respect to 
the third object (which occupies by far the largest part of the 
report), it is truly observed that no prison has yet secured it in 
a satisfactory degree; but the recent date of our reform, and 
the predominance of ideas of economy and of punishment, have 
had too much influence for us to consider the limits of our ca- 
pability as having been revealed. 

The reform of the convict is to be sought, Ist, by cutting him 
off from communication with his guilty companions; 2d, by 
inducing habits of sober industry; 3d, by giving him the com- 
panionship of good men whom he can learn to love and imitate, 
of good books, and of good thoughts; 4th, by allowing him to 
exercise his good resolutions and strengthen his conscience, by 
the greatest freedom of action and the most perfect self-control 
that is consistent with his safe-keeping. 

Before entering at large upon these means of improvement, 
it is shown that the separate system has the advantage of being 
the simplest, and most easily administered by persons of ordinary 
character. The construction and police of both systems are 
described, and it is inferred that if the congregate system can 
prevent communication between prisoners at night, then a fortiori 
the separate system can do so by day and by night. The oppor- 





* It is frequently said by old convicts that they prefer the freedom of shops like 
those of Auburn and Sing-Sing, to a separation from their fellow-prisoners. Within 


a week we have been told this, (the day before his discharge from the Eastern Peni- 
tentiary,) by a graduate of both schools; who nevertheless honestly confessed that in 
respect to reform, the advantage is greatly on our side. Were it possible to enforce 


strictly the rule of non-intercourse, perhaps the comparison might not have been 
as easily determined, 
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tunities for intercourse afforded by the associate workshops are 
next detailed ; and the impossibility of preventing it is sustained 
by the concessions of officers, as well as by the nature of the case. 
It is objected, too, that the temptations created by this juxtaposi- 
tion of men, are needless, cruel, and unreasonable; and that the 
causes of ill-will thus generated in regard to the officers, vastly 
exceed those of our method. The multiplied evolutions of pri- 
soners unavoidable in associate prisons, and the vigilance, phy- 
sically as well as morally impossible, which is required of keepers, 
are contrasted with the simple duties performed in our corridors; 
and a just notice is taken of the risks to which convicts are ex- 
posed under an administration which is so likely to rouse the 
temper of those who conduct it, and which affords so little scope 
for reasonable forbearance, as that of the congregate system. 
We are glad to find Dr. Howe insisting upon the advantage 
last named, as its value has not been fully appreciated, even by 
some of our friends, in other places. In an associate room, the 
safety of the officers, and the general respect without which the 
discipline must be a dead letter, cannot be maintained except by 
prompt and inevitable punishment of some kind. To suffer any 
symptoms of insubordination to pass without immediate subjec- 
tion to special discipline, would be to jeopard the order of the 
establishment; and, in some cases, to insure a general revolt. Yet 
it must be obvious that no experience of men of any class out 
of prison warrants an expectation of perfect submissiveness and 
decorum on the part of convicts. Human nature has its laws 
of change, as well as of stability ; and a fit of dyspepsia, a tem- 
porary derangement of the nervous system, a thousand physical 
causes, to say nothing of those clouds of feeling which come 
and go without our knowledge of their origin or the reason for 
their disappearance, will be found to influence men, whether 
under sentence of the law or in honest society at large. A sharp 
word from a keeper,* a recurring difficulty in the task assigned, 
an unpalatable change of location, an unjust accusation of breach 





* A convict with whom we lately conversed in an associate prison said to us, 


“a harsh word from a keeper will rouse feelings which may last for many hours. 


{ have been more irritated by an occurrence of this sort than by all the discipline 


of the prison. You can’t say a word, but you feel it here” (putting his hand to 
his breast), 
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of rule, the mortification of a sudden visit by an acquaintance 
of upright character, perhaps the mere pressure of remorse for 
follies which have so degraded him, may, indeed do, often occa- 
sion a tone and manner on the part of the convict, which, if 
caught by his fellows, must be pernicious to the discipline. If 
they should lead to open insubordination, the officer must punish, 
if he would not have his authority contemned by the spectators 
of the offence. With us it is not thus. We have known a pri- 
soner in the Eastern Penitentiary openly refuse to work, and, 
without interference of any kind, he has voluntarily, after the 
lapse of an hour or two, resumed his task, and endeavoured, 
by a cheerful and ready obedience, to atone for his miscon- 
duct; and there was no repetition of the disorder. Nay more; 
a convict has sworn with clenched hands, in the presence of the 
Warden, that he would not touch a tool; and in a like short 
space of time, without punishment, without a threat of it, he 
has confessed his error, apologized for the rudeness, and his 
promise of amendment has been faithfully kept. In one instance, 
a prisoner, who was detected in an attempt to break the bolt of 
his cell-door, was punished—by showing him that if he had 
escaped from his room, he could not have escaped from the 
prison! and that man never afterward committed any disorder. 
Another, who was discovered to have essayed his own enlarge- 
ment, was restrained from any subsequent attempt, by conver- 
sation with the Warden, and by his own reflections. Now, let 
the motives in these cases have been any that can be assigned 
by our opponents, still there was a moral influence of some kind 
at work, which stood in the place of punishment; there was no 
risk to the general discipline; there were no harsh feelings ex- 
cited towards the officers; the result showed that the objects of 
punishment had been attained. Well may Dr. Howe give his 
approbation to a method which thus can leave each case “ for 
adjudication until both officer and prisoner have grown cool;’ 
whick thus removes the strongest ternptations to violence on 
both sides; and which, by closing the access of evil passions, 
removes the most serious impediment to that mutual confidence 
and to those humane encouragements which are so necessary 
for the restoration of the criminal. 

Sut to continue our abstract: The separate system is shown 
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by Dr. H. to be best fitted to exercise a good moral influence, 
and to avoid appeals to fear and selfishness, and to maintain 
kindly feeling between the keeper and the prisoner. The op- 
portunities for private reflection; the absence of the excitements 
and diversions of a congregate room, and of the support de- 
rived from the sight of comrades in crime; the seclusion of the 
example which stimulates vicious ambition and false pride, are 
specified amongst the peculiar advantages of a separate esta- 
blishment. The forced parades, the marches and countermarches, 
and other needless exactions of associate prisons, are objected 
to because of their tending to break the very spring on which 
we must rely for elevation of character; and because they are 
without the plea of necessity for any purpose of judicious penal 
restriction. 

After some remarks upon excessive requisitions of labour, and 
upon the shameful exposure to which prisoners are subjected by 
indiscriminate visitation, (remarks which, however applicable to 
the actual management of associate prisons in this country, are 
not conclusive of the question respecting systems,) Dr. H. notices 
the importance of preventing prisoners from becoming known 
to each other. He repeats the arguments which our society 
has so long urged upon the attention of all friends of prison re- 
form, and which, although founded in experience, and corrobo- 
rated by the testimony of convicts themselves, have been so 
lightly treated by the advocates of association. Of labour, un- 
der the two systems, he draws the correct distinction that, under 
the separate, it is voluntary ; under the associate, it is compul- 
sory. ‘The inducements in our penitentiary are gentle, yet efh- 
cient; in those upon the rival plan, the motives are harsh, and 
are unconnected with the conditions in which industry is to be 
exercised in free society. We form a habit; our opponents 
obtain only successive acts of obedience under threat of punish- 
ment. The associations of our convict with his employment, 
are such as serve to lighten the toils of the honest workman, to 
whose position we desire to raise our fallen brethren; the feel- 
ings connected with labour coerced by the methods of the con- 
gregate prisons are such as repel from, not attract to, industry ; 
and no melioration of the management in the latter places, can 
wholly efface this difference of effect upon the minds of convicts. 
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It is further urged that our form of discipline is preferable, 
because it requires the least possible interference with the pri- 
soner’s actions, and leaves him the greatest degree of self-control. 
To break the will of a man, to enforce obedience, are not the pro- 
per objects of incarceration ; and the less external force, beside 
the simple confinement, the better for the success of our moral 
measures. The contact of prisoners with the administration, 
should be in those relations which foster self-respect, and the de- 
sire to retrieve a lost social character. Hence, the means of 
punishment used, deserve serious consideration. Dr. Howe, 
although he does not assert that the lash is necessary to a con- 
gregate prison, yet, conceding the mildness of the administration 
at Charlestown, (where he says that the distinguishing features 
and the great advantages of the congregate system are avowedly 
abandoned,) he insists that the free and frequent use of corporeal 
punishment in some form, is indispensable ;* whereas, under the 
separate system, it may be more easily dispensed with. He 
adds a grave reference to the excesses to which the need of 
prompt infliction has led in many associate prisons. With re- 
spect to self-control, in the proper sense of that term, although 
he believes that no prison in the world affords sufficient oppor- 
tunity for its exercise, (a defect for which he is, of course, una- 
ble to suggest a complete remedy,) he yet believes that it has a 
greater freedom, and a better field under the separate system, 
than under its rival. 

The separate system also offers the best means of adapting its 
discipline to the individual character of the prisoner. As respects 
the physical well-being of convicts, this 1s manifestly the case; 
for each man labours and is subjected to the hygienic means of 
the establishment, by himself, and with strict reference to his 
peculiar capabilities. In associate prisons the régime is of ne- 
cessity applied alike to many individuals at once. The quantity 
of labour, both as to activity and duration, is prescribed to 
groups; and it is only in cases which may fairly be considered 
extreme, that the government can bend to the indulgence of 








* Miss Dix was severely reproved for saying that the discipline at Charlestown 
is lax. Dr. Howe, speaking on the evidence of his own senses, and of other visi- 


} oT > ¢ >» ’ } 
ters, and of prisoners, repeats the statement, and uses the same word. 
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wants and weaknesses which are without difficulty.humoured 
under the separate plan. As respects the moral and religious 
nature of convicts, the advantage of free access at all hours by 
the instructor, cannot be doubted; and it more than compen- 
sates any additional trouble and expense to which it may sub- 
ject the administration. Instruction of many prisoners at once 
is effected at Pentonville, where the chapel is divided into stalls, 
and the convicts hear without seeing any person but the chap- 
lain; and in the Eastern Penitentiary the inmates of a whole 
block are preached to on Sundays, by a single voice.* But the 
value of attendance on public worship depends very much upon 
its being voluntary, which it is under the separate system, and 
is not in a chapel which all must attend. 

Here again we beg leave to interpose a word. In the Eastern 
Penitentiary, just before the commencement of the religious ser- 
vices, the outer doors of all the cells in the corridor are opened ; 
but no prisoner is compelled to listen. If his conscience be yet 
sound enough to find scruple against the mode of worship; or 
if he, for any reason, prefers not to attend to the services, he 
does as he pleases. ‘The consequence is, that it is a very rare 
thing to find a prisoner withholding his ear from the preacher 
even fora single day. When the hymn is raised, from many a 
cell is heard the spontaneous voice of the inmate; who, unseen, 
uncompelled, yields himself to the influences of the hour, and min- 
gles his own utterance, respectfully although it may not always 
be piously, with the strain which reaches him from without. To 
use the fitting language of Dr. Howe, from almost every cell 
there issues “ voluntary music from the softened heart of an un- 
seen chorister.” ‘There may be sentiment in this description; 





* Dr. Howe is in error in saying that there is preaching in “ one of the corri- 
dors” on Sundays. In the last report of the Moral Instructor of the Eastern 
Penitentiary, it is stated that the average of sermons to each corridor is nearly 37 
perannum. As there is preaching in the six occupied corridors, one sermon per 
week would allow of only about 9 per annum, instead of 37 reported. The whole 
number preached during 1845 was 218, or more than four for each Sunday, in the 
institution. 

It ought to be noticed here, that in the first report of the New York Prison As. 
sociation, Professor Tellkampf, who proposes to have two associate divisions in the 
penitentiaries recommended by him, advises the use of chapels with stalls, as in 
the Pentonville prison. 
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but there is implied a practical truth, which cannot be discover- 
ed in prisons where the men are “ brought out of their cells by 
word of command, and marched in military order to the chapel, 
whether they wish to go or not.” 

To resume; the mere fact that criminals see the faces of other 
criminals, cannot increase their devotion. Sympathy of reli- 
gious feeling is indeed ofttimes powerful in churches, when the 
preacher has been eloquent in exhortation; but when the audi- 
ence are convicts; when there are associations which are more 
than sufficient to counteract the influence of the chaplain’s ap- 
peals, it is idle to assert that the prospect of success is equal to 
that which is presented where each man is alone, and is unsus- 
tained by criminal encouragement. Besides, under the separate 
system, religious and moral instruction may take place at any 
time; and the appearance of a premeditated lecture, which so 
detracts from the good effect of discourse when a man is sum- 
moned away from his work for the purpose, may be entirely 
avoided. Instruction adapted to the individual “ may be instilled 
into him, not by an open attack upon his sins; not by formal 
discourses and sermons, but in the natural and ordinary inter- 
course of every day; and this may be not only through the in- 
fluence of the keepers or teachers of work, but of other visiters.”’* 





* This advantage, so often insisted upon by our friends, and now forcibly urged 
by Dr. Howe, has abundant illustration in the Eastern Penitentiary. The “ word 
in season, fitly spoken,” mentioned by Miss Dix, as more likely to do good than 
tedious lessons, can be more frequently employed in the visits to the separate cells 
than under the arrangements of the congregate prisons. Most of our readers must 
be unable to appreciate it, because they want the experience of such institutions. 
We will introduce one or two cases by way of example. 

Some months ago, we casually entered the cell of a convict who had scarcely 
known any other life, since his childhood, than that of crime. His physiognomy 
and frame accorded well with his career as a hardy robber. After asking his con- 
sent to a conversation with him, we seated ourselves by his side, and talked with 
him upon a variety of subjects not immediately connected with his own offences, 
He gradually became more free in his observations ; and at length a close allusion 
to his companionships, and to the vicious courses which he had followed, opened 
the way toa narrative of his crimes and imprisonments. Our interview lasted 
more than an hour, during which, topics which roused conflicting emotions in both 
parties, were passed in detail. As we were leaving the cell, a stiff bolt resisted 
our attempt to fasten the door. The convict said that it mattered not; that he had 
often been in the corridor to attend to work. Not choosing to evince offensive 


suspicion, we said good-humouredly, “ Yes; but it is better to leave things as we 
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In the congregate prisons, under the rule of silence, this method 
is of course impossible. 

The separate system is asserted to be, for all moral and intel- 
lectual purposes, more truly social in its nature than the con- 
gregate system. Society is not constituted by making men 
march, work, eat, and sit in silence; and by packing them away 
in separate cells at night. In a congregate prison there is just 
enough social communion to assure men of a community wn guilt 
and a community in punishment, without enough for any good 








found them ;”’ and the bolt was secured in its proper place. Weeks passed away 
before we again visited this convict. When about to retire after our second inter- 
view, he stopped us and inquired whether we recollected what was last said when 
we parted before. The words had escaped us. He said, “ you remarked, about 
the door, that it was best to leave things as we found them ; now those words have 
come into my mind, over and over again. I have turned them round and round ; 
and I have many times said to myself, ah! if we could aways leave things as 
we found them!’ Here was a moral impression fixed; many moral thoughts 
awakened, by a chance phrase which had been spoken with no intention to pro- 
duce any such effect; and which had immediately followed the most exciting 
reminiscences of a life. 

We lately visited a young man who had not been long in the penitentiary. We 
found him out of temper; he fancied that, from the very nature of the place, his 
keepers must be disposed to punish him merely; that his work was not suited to 
his real capacities ; and in short he was ready to suspect intentional harshness in 
every thing that was done by the officers. There had not been time enough since 
his entrance to remove this impression. We explained to him the nature and de- 
sign of the institution; stated our experience of the inclinations of the officers; 
showed him the unreasonableness of his objections to the kind of employment 
assigned to him, which, although requiring perhaps less ability than he could 
command, was nevertheless useful to the establishment which furnished him a 
maintenance, and might be the occasion of very valuable self-discipline. We 
listened to his history as he told it; looked over his books; and pointed out some 
of the favourable prospects which were open to him if he profited by his present 
opportunities ; and throughout manifested towards him a friendly spirit. He 
seemed enlivened by what had passed; and when, after the expiration of a week, 
we again saw him, his tone was altogether changed. He spoke somewhat boast- 
ingly of his improvement in work; appeared hopeful of the most beneficial rela- 
tions with the officers; and said that since our first interview he had felt “ alto- 
gether different.” He is now prepared to receive much more profitably the kind 
measures designed by the officers who have him in charge. If we had been con- 
sidered an official visiter, whose object was to lecture him, the suspicions with 
which he entered the prison might have much longer obscured the really benevo- 
lent efforts of his keepers. Regarded as coming from a disinterested third party, 
the reasonableness of the suggestions casually made was easily felt. Whatever 


the grade of mind of a convict, an example like this will be found to apply well. 
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purpose. Association of convicts has been acknowledged to be 
an evil, by its most eminent friends; and they have adopted it 
in order to avoid a supposed greater evil, viz., insanity from 
solitude. In guarding against the mischiefs of the selected mea- 
sure, they render vicious the social communion of their subjects; 
for they compel these to have intercourse by stealth and in vio- 
lation of law, if it is enjoyed at all. “Thus we see that the 
congregate system aims at preventing social intercourse among 
the men, and it provides for no other, because at night they are 
locked up in their narrow cells. On the other hand, the separate 
system checks no impulse of the social nature; it encourages 
the prisoner to talk—it only takes care that he talks not with 
bad men; it invites him to give confidence and to indulge aflec- 
tion; but it introduces into his room such persons only as will 
have a good influence over him.” 

It is unnecessary to caution the candid reader against mis- 
construction of Dr. Howe’s phraseology in this place. That 
there is some provision made for intercourse in congregate 
prisons, (e. g. with keepers, chaplain, &c.) is not only notorious, 
but necessarily true; and it would be possible, in fact it has 
been recommended in New York, regularly to visit and instruct 
the convicts in their cells at night. But Dr. H. says correctly, 
that if the associate system be enforced, the prisoners cannot 
communicate during the day with each other, because the rule 
of silence governs in the shops and refectory; nor can the in- 
tercourse be free with officers or visiters, for the same reason. 
At night there is no provision whatever for communion of con- 
victs inter se; for they are locked up separately. We take the 
liberty of adding that visitation and instruction at night can be 
much more conveniently performed with us. Our cells are large 
and commodious, whichis not the case in any associate prison; 
nor can this difference be avoided until the dread of expense 
and the boast of economy shall have less influence than hereto- 
fore. The “encouragement of social feelings,” therefore, does 
not exist during the day; because the prominent rule of the 


rem) 


associate system prevents it: at nis ht the convicts are separated 
by means of arrangements much less favourable than our own 
for intercourse with visiters of any kind.* 


* It will be observed that Dr. Howe refers only to association under the rule of 


silence. ‘The relaxations proposed in some quarters are properly passed over. The 
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From all this it is concluded that the separate system, by 
allowing ingress to visiters at all hours of the day, is more 
likely to excite “social feelings ;” for it brings parties together 
in circumstances better adapted to exeite-confidence on one 
side, and lively sympathy on the other; it excludes the idea of 
premeditated lecturing; it does not dispose the prisoner to resist 
the influence of the visiter; it gives freer play to the preferences, 
reasonable or unreasonable, which men form for certain others ; 
and which often enable a casual visiter to exercise a greater 
influence over a prisoner than can be attained by the chaplain ; 
it admits of a choice of opportunities on the part of the visiter ; 
in short, it has the advantage in all those particulars which dis- 
pose men to open their hearts freely to others, and to enter most 
thoroughly into intellectual and moral communion; and which 
can put it in the power of the visiter to profit most largely by 
his knowledge of character. 

The objections to the separate system are next considered ; 
and Dr. Howe judiciously comes at once to the real point at 
issue; and assumes prisoners, in respect to food, cleanliness, 
clothing, warmth, and ventilation, to be properly furnished. He 
shows that all necessary exercise and physical recreation can 
as well be permitted under the separate as under the associate 
system. The gratification of the “social nature” which is en- 
joyed during the joint marchings, and in the workshops, is at a 
sacrifice of the principle of non-intercourse on which the system 
is based. If any difference in the degree of health exists, in 
favour of the associate prisons, it can be fairly attributed to 
known defects of administration in separate prisons, which are 
sufficient to account for it, and which may be remedied.* The 





question is between the system prominently known as the Auburn, or associate 
par excellence, and the separate. The idea of allowing conversation amongst the 
convicts has no pertinence to this question. If the Auburn experiment has failed 
to establish its claims to superiority, then Dr. Howe is justified in his argument 
against Mr. Dwight or the Boston Society (si quid intersit). 

* We may be pardoned for remarking that the phraseology of Dr. Howe in one 
or two passages may leave an erroneous impression on the minds of persons who 
do not give due weight to other parts of his report. ‘Thus his assertion that “ the 
congregate system is favourable to the physical health of prisoners ;” followed by 


the qualified statement that, “ under the separate system, as it has been adminis- 
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imperfection of the statistics heretofore published receives proper 
comment. The testimony of foreign observers is again quoted ; 
and reference is made to the report of a committee of the 
French Academy of Medicine, (of which committee Louis, 
Villermé, Pariset, and other distinguished medical gentlemen 
were members.) This report was presented by the illustrious 
Esquirol; and it emphatically decides the question of sanity in 
our favour. Dr. Howe exposes the folly of resiing this question 
on the fact of association with convicts; and he adds that if our 
prisoners need more society, give it to them,—but let it be the 
society of the good. 

The causes of general preference shown for the congregate 
system are next reviewed. This discussion is said to be now 
proper only in the United States; for in Eurepe the preference 
isnot such. In the United States, the same reasons are assigned 
as were mentioned in the first number of our present volume, 
under the title, “ Progress of the Separate System ;” viz., sup- 
posed economy, upon which Dr. H. comments with great elo- 
quence; the influence of the Boston Society, which had large 
pecuniary resources, and an active salaried agent; and the pe- 
culiarly favourable opportunity which the nature of the case 





tered, a tolerable degree of health may be enjoyed for many years,” would warrant 
the conclusion that the bill of health is better in the associate than in the separate 
prisons of this country. Yet Dr. H. must be aware that the sick list at Cherry 
Hill is smaller in proportion to the number of convicts, than is that of the Massa- 
chusetts and New York state prisons. We do not contend—for we have never 
believed— that all has been done that may be done for health in our penitentiaries ; 
but we think that general notions, formed by a few hasty visits, (which are all 
that most persons can give to our prisons,) are not to be put in comparison with 
the disclosures of the official monthly reports of the physician. So when Dr. H. 
says, “ we could not perceive any feebleness of intellect, nor any peculiarity in this 
respect that seemed at all general ;” he may be understood to mean that there was 
such an amount of peculiarity that it only fell short of generality. But this cannot 
possibly be his meaning. His phraseology in the context justifies us in believing 
that his object was simply to deny the assertion so often made that feebleness of 
intellect is general in our prison. Unfortunately, some of his readers will endea- 
vour rather to use, than to use rightly, what he says; and it is for this reason 
only that we advert to those phrases of a report which he tells us he would have 
preferred to revise; and of which a reader of candid mind will, nevertheless, have 


no difficulty in determining the true sense. 
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afforded him amongst the men who were to select and enact a 
discipline for the State. Says Dr. H., “ while we were reading 
his pages upon the superiority of the congregate system, the 
people of the five most enlightened countries of Europe were 
reading the conclusions of their impartial scientific men upon its 
inferiority; and while we were rejoicing in the erection of two 
or three new prisons upon the congregate system as a proof of 
its final triumph and prevalence, the people of Europe were 
witnessing the erection of scores of prisons upon the separate 
system.’ The Boston reports, then, being the chief vehicle of 
information to our countrymen, and Mr. Dwight feeling himself 
at liberty to conceal whatever he thought fit, (these Kuropean 
proceediugs included,) it is not surprising that there should have 
been fixed this notion of general preference. Dr. H. quotes from 
the reports of the European commissioners their strong lan- 
guage in our favour; and then inquires, 

‘1s it fair in our Society to assume, as it has done, that the Sepa- 
rate system is in every respect so inferior to the Congregate system, 
that it will not even consider the arguments in its favour? Is it modest 
to do so, when that system is advocated by another Society in this 
country, much older than ours, and comprehending among its active 
members many more men practically acquainted with the subject of 
prisons than does ours, and whose experience leads them to opposite 
conclusions? Is it wise to do.so, when enlightened and disinterested 


foreigners, who are lifted above the disturbing forces of sectional or 
party feelings, all pronounce us wrong, and others right?” 


Amongst writers of note, Dr. H. finds only Professor Mitte- 
maier, of Germany, and Lucas, of France, who have written in 
favour of the congregate system ; the catalogue of philosophical 
and practical writers upon the subject, who give their testimony 
in favour of the separate system, is long. The kings of Prussia 
and Sweden are also cited, and the numerous unofficial travel- 


lers who have written or spoken in commendation of the sepa- 
rate plan. 


In conclusion, it is said that if the considerations presented in 
the report are not as satisfactory to other minds as to that of the 
writer, it is to be trusted [thus far, vana spes], that they will 
have weight enough to obtain for the separate system “ what it 
has never had, a fair hearing before the Society.” Dr. H. admits 
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that no system yet adopted fully satisfies himself; and with such 
a mind and heart as are manifested in this report, we should 
havé anticipated such an admission. Miss Dix has wisely said 
that the best system “ will not have origin in the penitentiaries 
of the country; it must be derived from radical changes in the 
early and later instruction of all children and young persons; in 
domestic life more wisely regulated; schools more perfectly 
taught ; county prisons remodelled and placed wholly upon a 
better foundation.” The difficulties which Dr. Howe would 
remove are of a kind which no plan, administered however 
wisely within a penitentiary, can wholly obviate. The perfec- 
tion after which he strives belongs to a higher social state than 
we have yet reached. ‘The means which he would provide can 
be secured only when, to use his impressive language, ‘* men 
shall be disposed to extend to the poor convict that forgiveness 
which they ask for their own daily sins,—when they shall show 
towards him a tithe of the charity and love which the Great 
Judge of all ever manifests towards them,—when there shall be 
a little of that joy upon earth over the sinner that repenteth, of 
which there is so much in heaven,—then, indeed, may we hope 
for the real reformation of many of the now despised and _ ne- 
glected inmates of our prisons.” ‘To such a period it has always 
been our hope that mankind will attain. At times, indeed, when 
we contemplate the actual moral condition of the race, that 
happy consummation seems so far remote, that the prospect is 
dimmed; and we appear rather to be gazing through the glass 
of fancy than to be discerning with the eye of reason. The 
harmony of mind which is its most attractive feature, fades 
away until the assurance of hope nigh fails us; and we 
awake to present realities as though we had only dreamed of 
such a future. With such a feeling we turn from the beautiful 
conception presented at the close of this report; and while we 
resign with a sigh every thing but the wish that it may soon find 
its perfect expression in the life of man, we find support in the 
knowledge that even now the sacred office of brotherhood may 
be ina measure fulfilled in the separate cell. 
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Art. I[V.—1. Message from the Governor of New Jersey to both 
Houses of the Seventieth Legislature, &c. ; with accompanying 
Documents. ‘Trenton, 1846. 

2. Report of the Joint Committee on the State Prison accounts, 
with the Inspector’s and Physician’s report. ‘Trenton, 1846. 

3. Statistics of the New Jersey State Prison from 1799 to 1845 
inclusive. ‘Trenton, 1846. 


Turse documents, showing the condition of the New Jersey 
Penitentiary during the year 1845, have been forwarded to us 
by the courtesy of the keeper, Mr. Gaddis. The committee on 
accounts, appointed by the legislature, report that the net gain 
in the operations of the prison amounts to $5282 20; and that 
the amount of salaries is $5576 17; leaving a balance of only 
$293 97 against the prison.* To this is added a deduction 
from the apprisement amount, of $160 50, to allow for “ wear 
and tear of articles contained in that account.” We copy the 
following paragraphs : 


“The attention of your committee was also directed to an exami- 
nation of the prison building, with a view of remedying what they 
conceive to be serious and dangerous defects in its construction. The 
manufacture of chair seats is now the most important branch of busi- 
ness, and requires a large quantity of combustible materials to be 
kept constantly on hand; these, from want of any other accommo- 
dation, are kept in the basement of the main building. The steam 
engine and boiler, with the machinery necessary for this branch of 
business, are in the same part of the building, and, in the opinion of 
your committee, seriously endanger the safety. of the whole structure. 
In case of accident by fire the whole must be consumed. 

* Your committee also examined the wash room and bakery, for 
which no other provision is now afforded than the ordinary cells, 
which are entirely unfit for these purposes. The kitchen is in the 
centre of the building, and much offensive effluvia finds its way from 
it into the halls of the prison. In the opinion of your committee, 
these defects ought to be remedied by the erection of a separate build- 
ing, that would afford accommodation for the steam engine and ma- 
chinery, with suitable apartments for washing, baking, “and kitchen, 
This plan would add greatly to the convenience as we Il as security of 


* There is an error in the printed report, for which we cannot account. The 
loss to the prison is stated as $393 20, which, by the figures given by the commit- 


tee, cannot be true. They, of course, make the whole amount $553 70, instead 
of $454 47. 
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the prison building, and we would commend it to the favourable con- 
sideration of the legislature.” 
The physician thus speaks: 


‘* For purity of air in the corridors, the wash-room should be in a 
separate building. As this work is now performed, the constant va- 
pour from the tubs makes the air offensive: besides, there is not suf- 
ficient room to conduct this business properly in the cramped space 
of the cell. ‘The ovens should, likewise, be in another building. 
More room and a more wholesome situation are required for this im- 
portant process. There are frequent cases of sickness that require 
larger and better ventilated rooms than can now be obtained, Last 
summer this want was felt when the dysentery raged in the prison. 
A few years since, when the small-pox spread through one of the 
entire ranges without entering the other, the disease might, perhaps, 
have been confined to a single case, had there been a detached build- 
ing for its reception, ‘To remedy all these difficulties, | would recom- 
mend to the board, the erection of a building, the first floor for laun- 
dry and bake-house, the second for hospital or sick wards. These 
different offices could be so separated that one would not interfere 
with the other.” 


The keeper says: 

‘“ There is no accommodation within the building for laundry, bak- 
Ing, or store rooms, other than the cells, which are illy adapted, and 
so many of them are necessarily occupied for these purposes, that for 
a short pertod wt was impossible to find separate cells for all the prv- 
soners.”’ 

We do not introduce these extracts to reflect upon the ofh- 
cers of the prison, who, in their reports, urge upon the Legis- 
lature the correction of these defects, of which complaint is 
openly made. In former articles, it has been seen that we re- 
cognise no economy which displays itself in a surplus of dollars 
and cents, at the expense of the proper objects of prison man- 
agement. In our own penitentiaries, as well as in those of 
other states, we have desired to see in practice the knowledge 
and the benevolence which now exist amongst the friends of 
reform ; and we have repeatedly claimed that both our legisla- 
tures and the people at large be instructed in this respect. 
Amongst the associate prisons it is common to boast of pro- 
fitable returns; although these are wrung from convicts ata 
sacrifice which must be lamented by all humane observers. 
We would not detract from the credit of officers who have, by 
fidelity and skill, exercised consistently with justice to the con- 
victs under their charge, so administered a prison as to make 
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the best use of its resources. It would be unjust to keepers to 
hold them responsible for the neglect of the Legislature. But, 
while the merits of officers are conceded, let us beware of the 
grievous error into which our opponents have fallen; let the 
defects of construction and other public provision be exposed 
until the proper authorities have supplied the remedies ; and 
until the commendable personal qualities, which are now em- 
barrassed by imperfect prisons, be applied to the administration 
of institutions in every way worthy of the age. In the case 
before us, it is manifest that the health of convicts, and the 
discipline prescribed by law, have been seriously damaged by 
the neglect of the government of the state. We join, then, 
heartily in the recommendations of the keeper and physician ; 
and the erection of the State Lunatic Asylum encourages us to 
hope that before long the wisdom and liberal spirit which 
prompted the endowment of that important institution, will 
yield all that is now asked for the penitentiary. 

The report of the keeper covers a period of fifteen months, 
a change in the fiscal year having rendered it necessary to in- 
clude the interval between the 30th of September and the 31st 
December, 1845. 


“On the 1st day of October, 1844, the number of prisoners then re- 


maining in confinement, was 159 
From that period to December 31st, 1845, the number re- 

ceived was 113 
Whole number confined during the same period, 272 
Of these were discharged by pardon, granted on the 25th 

July, 1844, 1 
By death, 2 
“ 1 d during tl ‘iod 

pardon granted during the period, 16 
‘** expiration of sentence, 85 
‘* reversal of sentence, 1 

Total, 105 

Leaving in confinement, December 31st, 1845, 167 


“ This is an increase of eight during the above period. The ave- 
rage number has been about one hundred and sixty-four, and the 
highest number attained was in the early part of the past month, be- 
ing one hundred and seventy eight, and the greatest number ever con- 
fined at one time in this prison, 


We take the following from the inspector’s report: 
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Term of Sentence 

For 20 years, . - ° - 1/|For2years6 months, - - - Q 
18 do. - - - . Se. Sak. we - - - - 29 
‘* 16 do. - : m ° « $8} *. ] do. 6 months, - : - 10 
‘14 Gd. - - - : Poe es months, - - Se 
” 13 ad. - - - - » hee | ie ce ” ee - - - - 24 
‘* am « : - - nn ers 11 months, - - <r 
. 2. i = - - - Pie 3 he 10 months, - ° _— 
hk, jae ee ‘ . . s Fy) 9 months, - - - 2 
‘* 6 Bo. ¢ - - : danse. ae 6 months, - - ie 
ye ee - - - - 20) During the term of his natural life, 1 
Ss Os : ° ° « 1 ane 
‘¢ 3 do.6 months, - - es Total, 167 

4% ip. : - - o: £7 

Year in which Received, 

In 1837, . : : - - 1J|In 1843, - . ‘ . = 
‘* 1838, - - - - - 2| ** 1844, - : . . - 38 
(© 1.839, i ee a ae a See ee 
“© 1840, bog Oe ke ee avn 
“ 184], ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ « §) Total, 167 
I babi aia stl ag ga 

Number of Convictions, 

For Ist offence, - - - - 136 | For 4th offence, - - - xj) “us 
“ 9a elie - . : - 22 — 
‘* Ba cle - - : ): 2 Total, 167 

Age when received in Prison. 
From 10 to 20 years, - - - 21 From 50 to 60 years,” - . - 13 
‘* 201030 * ° - - 70 “ 60to70 “ - i aio 
‘¢ =~ 30 to 40 ee - - - 40 — 
“* Mons . ° - 19] Total, 167 
Their Colour. 

White males, : : . - 105 Coloured females, - - - - g 
do. females, ° . . ie | 

Coloured males, - - . - 59) Total, 167 


It is to be regretted that we are not informed what is meant 
by 2d, 3d, and 4th convictions, in this report. In that of the 
Eastern Penitentiary, a convenient and important distinction Is 
made between those persons whose imprisonment has been un- 
der the separate system alone, and those who have been exposed 
to the influences of associate prisons. Will our friends in New 
Jersey supply this distinction in their next returns ! 

Mr. Gaddis thus speaks of the discipline : 


‘In general, the conduct of the prisoners has been good. My et- 
forts have been to induce orde rly, quiet, and industrious habits in the 
prisoner, by a uniform, mild, yet firm mode of discipline ; and I have 
not been unsuccessful, as evinced by the orderly and industrious habits 
of the great mass of the prisoners, combined with as great a degree 
of happiness and contentment as is ever found among men similarly 
situated. The sum of $197 48, for overwork, has been paid to pri- 
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soners on their discharge since February last, and a larger proportion 
of the prisoners are now earning overwork, than at any other time 
since my acquaintance with the prison. Punishments have been rare ; 
these have been only confinement in a dark cell, with partial depri- 
vation of food. ‘To this, all, with one exception, have yielded ; but 
this one man seemed only nerved to greater obstinacy by this mode 
of punishment, and having no other in use, it was found impossible 
to subdue without risk of serious consequences to his health. He had 
previously baffled all the efforts of my predecessor to subdue him, 
and has obstinately persisted in refusing to labour for about two years, 
although in good health. In all cases punishments have been resorted 
to as rarely as possible, consistent with a wholesome discipline. In 
mildness of discipline, abundance and good quality of food and cloth- 
ing, and attention to the personal comforts of the prisoner, our prison 
is excelled by none.” 


The inspectors say: 


‘“‘ The first step to reform in every penitentiary must be the forma- 
tion of industrious habits. Bodily exertion, directed constantly to 
some useful purpose, has an effect upon the mind, more salutary, 
perhaps, than any other influence that can be brought to bear upon 
the convict. It prepares him to feel the force of those lessons that 
are taught him by others, whose aim is above his mere bodily wants. 
He feels that he may be useful to society, and is in a better spirit to 
make an honest, practical application of the instruction he receives.” 


It is to be hoped that the intellectual and moral instruction of 
the convicts will be secured by better arrangements than have 
heretofore existed in the New Jersey penitentiary. ‘The officers 
deserve much praise for their efforts to supply the defect of 
legislative provision ; and our readers will see with pleasure the 
tribute paid by the keeper to the zealous exertions of Miss Dix, 
of whom the inspectors also speak in terms of grateful respect. 


‘During the past year, the moral and religious instruction of the 
prisoners has been the subject of more than usual solicitude, and has 
enlisted the efforts of the pious and benevolent in a manner that will, 
[ trust, result in their moral amelioration. Religious exercises have, 
with tolerable regularity, been kept up weekly by the clergy of Tren- 
ton, and others; and I take this opportunity to tender, for myself as 
well as the prisoners, my sincere thanks for their gratuitous labours 
so kindly continued in the prisoners’ behalf. In addition to the usual 
Sabbath exercises, occasional meetings have been held by the Society 
of Friends. Several from that Society have visited among the pri- 
soners in their cells ; one lady in particular, spent upwards of a week 
going through the entire prison from cell to cell, imparting wholesome 
advice and instruction, I trust, with salutary effect, 

‘*But among those that have laboured for the amelioration of our 
prisoners, | must not omit to mention Miss Dix, a name endeared to 
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all who feel interested for the afflicted or unfortunate. This lady 
visited the greater part of the prisoners in their cells, and finding that 
our library was insufficient, she determined on supplying this de- 
ficiency, and the prisoners are now enjoying an addition of about five 
hundred volumes to the prison library, furnished by the personal ef- 
forts of this lady, with funds contributed principally by some of our 
own most esteemed citizens in the eastern part of the state, to whom 
she applied. But not content with this, she next directed her efforts 
to benefit that most unfortunate class among our prisoners, those that 
could not read. Of these there were then in the building about forty- 
eight. At Miss Dix’s urgent suggestion, means were raised, by con- 
tribution, among the citizens of ‘Trenton, to pay an instructor ; and 
with the consent and approbation of the board of Inspectors, an indi- 
vidual is now daily engaged in the interesting employment of teach- 
ing the ignorant prisoners to read; most of them are making good 
progress, and nearly all evince an eager desire for instruction ; and it 
is hoped that the result of this experiment will be so satisfactory as 
to induce the legislature to make provision for its permanent conti- 
nuance, Our system of confinement is happily adapted to their in- 
struction; but one is engaged at a time, without Interrupting the la- 
bour of the others, and the alacrity with which those that are receiv- 
ing instruction labour, \ when not so engaged, fully compensates for 
the trifling loss of time. 


The report of the health is, as far as the effect of the disci- 
pline is concerned, very satisfactory. We give the words of 
the physician: 


“During your term, ending January Ist, 1846, there have been 
but two deaths. One was a convict who had been injured by a fall 
upon a pipe, bruising and straining his back, which caused a * demhar 
abscess,” ‘The disease was mistaken by the former keeper for the 
effects of the cold bath, and made the occasion of much party ani- 
madversion. ‘The man gradually failed in strength, and when an 
examination was made after death, extensive cavities were found along 
the spine, and much of the bone destroyed. ‘The other death was 
from dysentery. ‘This disease prevailed to some extent in the neigh- 
bourhood, as well as in the prison. A number of the convicts were 
severely affected. ‘The intensity of the heat in the cells, during the 
warm weather, when the epidemic prevailed, doubtless contributed to 
the fatal termination of this case. All other attacks of disease that 
have occurred in the house, have been easily managed. If we take 
into account the number of deaths fairly attributable to the influence 
of the prison, and the inroads that are made upon the health by the 
organs becoming permanently disordere d, the average health is greater 
in, “than out of the penitentiary.’ 

It appears, then, that, during a period of fifteen months, in 


which there were aliogether 272 persons in confinement, the 
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number at the end of the term being 167, of whom more than 
one-third were coloured, we have only two deaths. Of these, one 
was the effect of a fall, and the other resulted from dysentery, 
which prevailed in the neighbourhood of the prison! 

The physician, Dr. James B. Coleman, was formerly a firm 


opponent of the separate plan of discipline , but;-tike—many—-~-—— 


other observers whose understanding has been vigorous enough 
to overcome prejudice, he has recognised the superior advan- 
tages of our method. It is natural to expect that here and 
there some traces may be found of old opinions; some prefe- 
rences which have their origin in fears not yet completely ex- 
tinguished by later observation ; yet we copy with cordial ap- 
probation his remarks upon the effects of solitary confinement, 
reserving a single exception to the paragraph. The “ symptoms 
of disease peculiar to solitude,” mentioned by him, we under- 
stand to refer to a private vice, which is sufficiently known in 
prison reports. ‘To check this, we are informed that a selected 
convict is placed in the cell of the patient to watch over him 
by day and by night, and to keep him employed, if possible.* 
This arrangement, the propriety of which we in nowise concede, 
is doubtless due to the recommendation of Dr. Coleman. 
However flattering may have been his experiment, we should 
be sorry to see a similar state of things authorized in our sepa- 
rate prisons. ‘The alternative which he suggests is much to be 
preferred ; viz., that an invalid shall be allowed exercise in the 
grounds of the prison. In this respect, the New Jersey peni- 
tentiary lacks accomodation for general and stated indulgence ; 
and although the spaces between the blocks may be used, under 
the special order of the physician, yet more than this provision 
is needed for the establishment of a satisfactory rule. Until 
we have applied to the plan of separation all the hygienic 
measures which are proper to if, we cannot, consistently with 
reason, propose a departure from the plan for the sake of re- 
medying an evil which is the fruit of imperfect administration.t 





* For the sick, prisoners have been employed as nurses. 
+ The readers of the Boston Society’s reports may remember that the opinions 
of Dr. Coleman have been paraded as significant of the bad effects of separation. 


For example, in 1843 large extracts were made to show that glandular obstrue- 


tions, weakness of intellect, &c., were some of the fruits of the separate system 
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‘¢ When the attempt was made to carry out the solitary system, as 
was intended by its advocates, the convict suffered greatly i in body as 
well as mind. Experiment here proved that which science had ever 
taught, the necessity of the natural excitants of the physical and 
mental organs. To shut a man up alone in a narrow, imperfectly 
ventilated, and poorly lighted cell, with a view to reformation of mind, 
paramount to all other conside1 rations, for him there to work out a 
change of feeling in the gloom of solitude, embittered by recollections 
of the past, and ‘paralyzed by the prospect of the future, this condi- 
tion was most effectual to drive him mad, or reduce him to imbecility, 
beside inducing organic diseases almost incurable.* But if these 
effects of solitary confinement are acknowlec dged and carefully watch- 
ed, as much labour insisted upon as the convict can bear, and when 
symptoms of disease peculiar to solitude appear, another is introduced 
into his cell, or the invalid is suffered to go into the yard, the evil is 
mitigated. Constant work gives strength | to the organs and power to 
resist, to a great degree, the influences of the cell. The laws of the 
animal economy require, if men must be kept apart for their own, 
and the good of the state, the rational discipline that receives the 
sanciion of the directors of this institution. 


Mr. Gaddis, at the application of the New Jersey Historical 
Society, apa a number of valuable tables, as a contribution 


in New Sau ; and that the » ahead of the penitentiary had been driven by the 
facts to a confirmation of the evil predictions of the secretary. If the Boston 
writer had manifested a tithe of the good sense of Dr, Coleman in relation to the 
system of discipline which has been in force, much trouble might have been 
spared to all parties. Dr.C., influenced by some of the same misconceptions 
which the secretary aided in mhaliialien ; and cautious, as all medical men should 
be, respecting the sanatory relations of the new prison, entered upon his duties 
with a distrust of the safety of separation in a hygienic point of view. Yet what 
has followed? Nota blind adherence to opinions and doubts which he entertained 
before his experience had better informed him; but 2 manly zeal to discover the 
real nature of the discipline as proposed, and the defects of its practical applica- 
tion ; and now that he conceives the design, and observes in what its administra- 
tion is defective, we find no condemnation of the former; and as to the latter he 
joins in our own recommendation that it be perfected. Can there be an example 
which more clearly exhibits the force of truth upon an independent mind? ‘The 
suggestion that in a specified case a convict shall be put in the cell with another, 
does not affect the value of the example; for the object of this measure can be 
otherwise attained. We have no fear, since Dr. C. has learned the extensive 
“ mitigation” which we have always desired to connect with bodily separation, that 
the secretary will again have an opportunity to rank the physician of New Jersey 
amongst the enemies of the separate system. 

* The correctness of Dr. Coleman’s assertion was proved in the “ trials” made 
in Maine, and Rhode Island, and at Auburn; which have so often been quoted by 
writers in favour of the plan of association. ‘The separate system avoids the 


mischiefs of so irrational an attempt to isolate convicts. 
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towards prison statistics ; a work for which he merits and will 
receive the thanks of inquirers. These have been published by 
order of the Legislature. They embrace the number of convicts 
admitted and discharged during each year, with the duration 
of imprisonment and a general classification of offences; the 
country of birth of those admitted; the counties in which the 
offences were committed ; the character of offences with refer- 
ence to their places of commission, character of offences with 
reference to the ages of offenders ; and the previous occupation 
of offenders : the whole arranged in periods, and with a distince- 
tion of the inmates of the old from those of the new prison. 

It is, of course, impossible to reprint these tables, which oc- 
cupy twenty-six pages as published; a few of the interesting 


facts wh ich they establish will be presen ted to our readers, 





It appears, then, that, previous to the commencement of the 
new penitentiary, there were (between the years 1798 and 
1836) 1543 prisoners, of whom 73 (or 4°73 per cent.) died ; 63 
escaped and were retaken, and 57 made their final escape. In 
the new prison there were (between 1837 and 1845 inclusive) 
784 prisoners, reckoning 122 who were removed from the old 
institution. Only 19 died, 4 of whom were from the inmates 
of the old prison; so that only 15 (or 2°26 per cent.) deaths 
occurred among the 662 sentenced to the new penitentiary. 
None finally escaped ; two escaped and were retaken. 








| 


| OLD PRISON. | NEW PRISON. | 














| Average term of sentence - 2°97 years| 2°60 years 
| Pardons - . : - . 370 195 | 
Aggregate of unexpired term of the! | 
pardoned - - - - 763 years) 309 years, 
Snicides - ~ + a 1 
| White males” - . . : | 1119 419 
White females - : - - 26 | 7 
Coloured males - | 340 221 
| Coloured females” - . . 58 15 
| Natives of the U. S., white males | 907 317 
| oa iy females | 20 6 
. a coloured males 328 | 218 | 
“ie 2 females 58 15 
| Offences against property - - 1273 516 | 
| 66 persons - : 235 132 
j ‘ 


, morals* - . | 31 | 14 | 


* These include only blasphemy, bigamy, keeping disorderly houses, perjury, 
riot, and sodomy. 
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An exact analysis of these tables would require for its illus- 
tration a history of the police, and of the arrangement of the 
judicial tribunals and local prisons, during successive periods ; 
and especially the changes which have taken place in these 
since the establishment of the new penitentiary; with other 
particulars not less influential upon our estimate of cause and 
effect. ‘The foundation now laid for a complete body of prison 
statistics in New Jersey, will, we hope, not be neglected ; and 
we shall look forward to a diligent and rational continuation of 
what has been so fortunately begun by Mr. Gaddis. 


_ Arr. V.—New Vork Prisons, pene nnnenvannessen es 











Annual Report of the Inspectors of the Mount Pleasant State 
Prison. January, 1846. (Senate document, No. 16.) 

Annual Report of the Inspectors of the State Prison at Auburn, 
January, 18146. (Senate document, No. 46.) 


We have read with very different impressions the two docu- 
ments before us. It would be gratifying to us could we believe 
that they will be impartially scanned by all persons into whose 
hands they shall fall; that their statements will be compared 
not only with those of officers of the separate prisons, but with 
the expositions of the associate system made by those who 
best understand it; and with the stereotyped phraseology of 
the Boston Society. We confess that, upon the whole, our 
thoughts have turned most cheeringly towards the institution 
which exhibits the least “ profit;” and the officers of which, 
in relation to discipline, have in past years followed with un- 
equal steps the vaunted strides of the “ model” administration 
at Auburn. 

It appears that the total earnings over total expenditures for 
the Auburn prison are reported at $10,501 33; deducting the 
sum made by the exhibition of convicts to visitors at so much 
per head, ($2032 47,) the remainder, $8468 86, would have 
heen more properly denominated the “ earnings.” 

At Sing Sing there is reported a deficit of $16,912 94. It 
further appears that from 1841 to 1845 inclusive, the state 

30 * 
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treasury has paid one hundred and four thousand three hundred 
dollars to the prison; the deficit averaging more than twenty 
thousand dollars per annum. ‘The inspectors account for their 
difficulties mainly by the law of 1842, which imposed certain 
restrictions upon convict labour.* We have no inclination to 
examine curiously the fiscal details of either prison; and we 
shall proceed to topics of more general interest, and with re- 
spect to which our conclusions may be more profitable. 

The chaplain of Auburn (Alonzo Wood), at the conclusion 
of his report, says to the inspectors: “ you and your subordi- 
nates are called, in the providence of God, to manage a very 
distinguished institution ; ONE WHICH, AS A PATTERN, HAS BORNE 
THE SCRUTINY OF THE CIVILIZED wor.p.” ‘The inspectors con- 
gratulate the Legislature and the state on the fact that “the 








“purposes of justice are humanely met” in that prison; they 


state their aim to have been to procure obedience to the rules, 
by operating on the minds and feeling of the convicts; but that 
in conducting the penitentiary, “the rules must be strictly and 
constantly, yet in a spirit of kindness, enforced ;” for their 
“ principle” is “ moral and religious instructions, confinement 
entirely solitary at night, with labour in day time in silence, 
without intercommunication.” The agent tells us that the con- 
victs * Jabour with all that apparent cheerfulness and ambition 
to please, that they would were they at work for wages,” (!) and 
that contentment prevails to a greater extent than could be ex- 
pected. The keeper, Mr. Hiram Rathbun, says that, “ with 
few exceptions, all that is necessary to cause men to attend to 
their duty, and conform to the rules and regulations of the pri- 
son, is simply to bring that duty and the regulations thoroughly 
to their understandings ;” and he prefers a “kind, yet firm 
policy.” 





* For example, the quarries and stone department are said formerly to have 
averaged over $20,000 per annum more than they have done since the act of 1842. 
The inspectors yield more to the popular prejudice on this subject than we think 
is altogether reasonable. ‘The same may be said of the directors of some other 
associate prisons. The friends of both systems should unite in an effort to en- 
lighten the public mind. Manufactures are recommended at Sing Sing ; but the 
list of occupations in both the New York prisons shows that they are exposed to 


farther inroads of popular error. ‘The Clinton county prison is one fruit of the 
excitements of 1842 and previous years, 
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In the month of August last, a convict from the penitentiary 
at Auburn ascended the gallows. The terrible preparations 
overcame him, and he fainted. On recovering from his swoon, 
the fatal cord was adjusted about his neck, and he uttered, to 
the bystanders, his last words. Amongst them were these: 
“it is not calculated to benefit aman to go to the state prison 
and be treated as I have been.” His crime was a homicide, 
committed while in the penitentiary. 

A short time before, a black convict, just discharged from 
the same moral school, signalized his entrance into free society 
by the murder of a family. He has been tried; his sanity de- 
cided by a jury, confirmed by the court; and the remission of 
his sentence refused by the Governor, after an examination of 


In January last, a white convict was whipped in a most 
unjustifiable manner, and soon after died. The details of this 
case were given in our April number,* to which our readers 
are requested to refer. We repeat only the leading facts, viz. : 
that there was a ‘ noxious gas’ in the prison, which was occasion- 
ing fever among the convicts ; that one of those who were sick 
was whipped to such an extent that he died from the combined 
effects of the malady and the punishment ; anD THAT THE RECORDS 
OF THE PRISON FALSELY EXHIBIT THE NUMBER OF BLOWS WHICH HE 
RECEIVED.” ‘The inspectors, indeed, certified to the keeper and 
assistant keeper, (the former being the same who prefers a 
“kind, yet firm policy,”) that they (the inspectors) did not be- 
lieve that any intentional wrong had been done; and the jury 
by whom these “ humane” oflicers were tried, acquitted them 
in manner and form as they stood indicted ; but as respects the 
administration of the prison, there is another tribunal, whose 
judgment will be less easily satisfied. 

Later than all these is the case of a convict, who, even after 
the expiration of his term of sentence, was whipped. We 
know not the reason for his detention; his subjugation to the 
lash, in the circumstances, has not, to our knowledge, been 
satisfactorily explained. 

We infer nothing from the “ excitement” occasioned by the 





* P. 188; where the case is given on the testimony of Mr. Hiram Rathbun 
himself. 
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disposition of the body of the convict, whose execution is re- 
ferred to above; nor do we speak of the manner in which it 
was stowed away as a subject; nor of the change of physi- 
cians. These are things in which it might be wrong to lay 
blame upon the administration ; but it is, at least, extraordinary 
that such a series of disorders should occur in connexion with 
the “pattern” prison; in other words, that it should be thus 
“ distinguished.” 

There is, however, nothing inexplicable in the case. The 
sentiments of the keeper alone will render intelligible the source 
of some practical errors. He believes that of the three prin- 
cipal modes of punishment now in use, one, (solitary confine- 
ment,) ** tends to destroy the mind, and produce insanity ;” the 
second (cold water) “tends to produce pulmonary disease, to 
which men in confinement are always liable.” ‘There remains 
only the cat; the main objection to which, as stated by him, 
viz., that it “ demoralizes the man, causing a loss of self-respect 
and moroseness of temper,” he thinks applies equally to the 
other modes; for, in his opinion, “ the offender loses his self- 
respect in committing the offence, rather than in consequence 
of the punishment!” Were the lash applied on account of the 
crime for which a convict has been imprisoned, this doctrine 
would be false; but used as it is, by the keeper of Auburn, it 
is doubly false. When the state has herded together offenders 
of every grade of character, and has exposed them to the 
scrutiny of every chance visitor; when she has placed them 
in close proximity, and has forbidden them to speak, nay, even 
to look at each other; in the midst of these temptations her 
officers brandish the lash, and it descends promptly upon the 
back of him who yields to the impulses which have been thus 
stimulated. ‘The sufferer may have been a man of unimpeach- 
able life, until a maddening injury stung him to a_ personal 
violence, for which no imprisonment can furnish a_ penalty 
sharper than his own remorse; he may be a youth, whose early 
prospects have been blighted by the seductions of evil com- 
panionship, but in whom the germ of hope still lingers to be 
cherished by some benevolent spirit; he may be one of that 
numerous class in whom the promise of amendment is so coun- 
terpoised by evil influences, that only a single additional impulse 
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is necessary to confirm the inclination irrevocably on the side 
of ruin; he may be any thing short of that brutality which 
offers itself without shame to the whip; and whatever his 
crime, whatever his sentence, he will be degraded in his own 
esteem by the blows of his keeper. No better evidence is 
needed of the moral unfitness of an officer, than the utterance 
to the community of an opinion so at war with the first prompt- 
ings of a civilized nature, as is that of the keeper of Auburn. 
In vain is it that the minister of religion, whose function it is 
to encourage the strivings of repentant hearts, tells us that an 
administration under such a head has borne the world’s scrutiny; 
in vain is it that the officers, whose duty it is to inspect that 
administration, tell us that the purposes of justices are hu- 
manely met. We answer that, sincere as they may be, their 
assertions cannot be true,—that they have been proved to be 
erroneous,—that it is nut calculated to benefit a man to be so 
treated. | 





The inspectors give us a curious illustration of that portion 
of the keeper’s report, in which he says that, with a few ex- 
ceptions, it is enough that his prisoners understand the rules of 
the prison, to ensure their obedience. The revised statutes 
provide for the establishment of a military company for the 
safety of the prison. Such a company is said to be now * well 
organized and disciplined.” The inspectors say that it is  pro- 
perly deemed necessary for the safety of the institution ;” and 
they recommend to the Legislature an appropriation not to ex- 
ceed $1000, to procure the erection, on the prison grounds, of 
a building suitable for the military drills, and the arms and ac- 
coutrements of “the military company connected with this 
prison!” Jn the Eastern Penitentiary there are no arms; nor 
is there any provision for the use of such means of instruction. 
It is true that our construction and discipline enable us to dis- 
pense with military drills and armories; but our convicts 
understand our regulations all the better for this difference in 
police ; and the associations by which we lead the misguided 
back to a just value of human life, and to a regard for all the 
moral relationships of society, are none the less efficacious be- 
cause no bayonet, or ball cartridge, mingles with the train of 
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thought on which we rely.* Much has been said of the moral 
influences by which the convicts in Clinton county have been 
kept in subjugation by a few officers; and it has seemed that 
the entire band of prisoners had combined to exhibit to the 
world an example of disinterested self-sacrifice. Our own ex- 
perience of criminals in both associate and separate prisons has 
not inclined us to believe readily in the voluntary martyrdom 
of this class of citizens for the public good ; and we have 
patiently awaited the explanation of the marvellous accounts 
which reached us through the daily press. It now appears that 
the same method of education has been adopted as is enforced 
by the inspectors of Auburn. In the editorial column of the 
New York Courier and Enquirer, of the 24th of September 


—last,an-account is given of a--visit made by the writer to—the- 


Clinton prison. He says that “ in two or three sentry boxes at 
different parts of the yard, were visible guards with loaded 
muskets, two of whom also watched at the gate. Several over- 
seers also superintended the labour of the different groups ; but 
there appeared to be very little of restraint or compulsion in 
the case. (!) The prisoners all seemed cheerful, and laboured 
steadily, and apparently with good-will. We were told that 
escapes were very seldom attempted now; that several had 
been severely wounded by shots from the guard while making such 
attempts ; that others had succeeded, but been soon retaken; 
and that cases had occurred in which the prisoners, unable to 
find any thing to eat in the dense forest surrounding the prison, 
had voluntarily returned to its walls. These mishaps have had 
a decided effect upon the prisoners to deter them from making 
similar efforts.” The same writer tells us that there had been 
plots for escaping; and that some of them involved the murder 
of the keepers; but that the address of the superintendent, and 
the information obtained through some of the parties, had suf- 


* Amongst the many curious things which one may find in the reports of the 
Boston Prison Discipline Society, is the following. The reverend secretary is set- 
ting forth the superior advantages of the Auburn system. “ If the prisoner gets 
out of his cell into the area, HE Is EXPOSED TO THE FIRE OF THE SENTINEL ON DUTY. 
This is a very distinct and important feature of the Auburn system, GREATLY DIs- 


rINGUISHING IT from the old system of prison discipline,’ &c. (16th Report, 1841.) 
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ficed to secure the officers. Probably by this time the regula- 
tions are clearly understood ; though, if we may rely upon a 
statement made in a Plattsburg paper (published at about 
seventeen miles from the prison), the method of tuition has 
been changed. The convicts are said to have become used to 
the musket; and rifles, if we may credit the account, are to be 
hereafter employed. 

We are far from wishing to detract from the merit of 
Mr. Cooke, whose enterprize, energy, intelligence, and, we 
honestly add, general humanity, are well attested; and we 
quote from him with pleasure a sentence worthy of the study 
of some of the officers of Auburn. We only regret that a 
better field is not open for the exercise of some of his qualities 


_____ which must be lamentablythwarted—at—the—Clinton—prison. — 


“When it is found that, in the world at large, violence secures 
esteem, cruelty wins friends, and torture corrects the errors of 
the sufferer, it may be more reasonably inferred that moral 
propensities may be beaten into the heads of convicts with 
cudgels.” 


The inspectors of Sing Sing say that the discipline of that 


institution “is daily exhibiting the most gratifying evidences of 


the wise and humane philosophy upon which it has been based 
and administered ;” and they refer to the reports of the keeper 
and matron for a more particular account. In one sense, we 
have pleasure in accepting, without question, this statement of 
the Board. If, by discipline, they mean the present improved 
administration only, the philosophy by which they have been 
guided truly deserves the name. ‘They have adopted the hu- 
mane sentiments which have long governed the friends of the 
separate system; and have endeavoured to bring the old ré- 
gime within the bounds of reason, and of a just regard ior 
the rights of convicts. Hence the diminished number and 
severity of punishments; hence the increased desire to minister 
to the moral peculiarities of their prisoners; and hence, too, 
their recognition of that need of frequent personal intercourse 
with individuals, which has always been urged upon our side 
as a leading condition of discipline.* If, on the other hand, 


* It is a curious fact, that the directors of a prison, administered upon a system 


which is said to be eminent!y social as compared with ours, ire recommending 
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they are merely repeating the confuted doctrine, that the silent- 
associate system is based upon a wise philosophy, we are satis- 
fied to rest their conviction of error upon their own future 
experience, if they cannot be fully enlightened by that of the 
past. 

The keeper (Mr. Harman Eldridge) thus speaks in his report : 


‘“‘ It gives me great pleasure in being able to communicate to you, 
that generally, during the last year, the conduct of the convicts has 
been characterized by industrious habits, good order, and a cheerful 
submission to the regulations of the institution. 

“The number of violations committed within the last year are 
greatly reduced compared with the previous year. Hence our disci- 
pline has been sustained with a smaller amount of corporeal chastise- 
ments than has been hitherto known in this prison. 

‘‘’Transgressions are less frequent with convicts when they are 


~undér a Careful and watchtul keeper- “Therefore, vigilance and per-— - 


severance on the part of the officers, will do more in sustaining a 
vigorous discipline than all the physical inflictions that can be resorted 
to. In my last year’s report to the Board of Inspectors, | therein 
detailed to them our mode of government, the kinds of punishment 
substituted for the lash, and informed them likewise that the lash was 
used only when every other punishment had failed, and attempted to 
show to them the beneficial influences it had upon the minds of the 
convicts, as contrasted with a previous and more sanguinary mode of 
treatment, 

‘‘ Since that time, we have used our best efforts in endeavouring to 
enforce the same kind of discipline, with the application of the same 
means, and the success which has almost invariably followed these 
experiments has been highly gratifying, and has encouraged us to 
persevere in them. I am thoroughly convinced that in most cases 
where kindness and humanity is ext ended to the criminal, in a way 
to impress him with the conviction that he is cared for, and that exact 
justice will be meted out to him in all cases, and under every cir- 
cumstance, that its influence upon him will be most salutary and 
effectual ; it tests his disposition, and will lead him to self-govern- 
ment; it operates as an incentive to good acts, and will bring to his 





for their own institution the adoption of a social intercourse which is in practise 
in ours! They have attempted to prevent intercommunication amongst their 
prisoners; and to restrain even their keepers from free communication with con- 
victs; and it has been supposed that they have succeeded. Either this success is 
imaginary, or we must conclude that without more social interchanges amongst 
the prisoners, there have been fewer between these and their officers, than has 
been not only allowed but encouraged under the separate system. In other 
words, that social habits have been better sustained in the Pennsylvanian than in 


the New York penitentiaries. What succour will the Boston secretary bring to 


Sing Sing in this dilemma ? 
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mind the odiousness and magnitude of crime, not, however, like one 
who is suffering under physical punishments, but as one associated 
with moral and ‘accountable beings. 

‘“‘ In large institutions like this, containing, as it does, a population 
of 800, you will always find a few of its inmates SO utterly depraved 
that nothing but prompt and coercive measures will answer to enforce 
obedience upon them, and I am free to acknowledge that we have 
our full share of this class of convicts to look after. 

‘* Formerly the officers of thts, as well as the Auburn prison, were 
prohibited by the rules that governed them in their duties, from hold- 
ing any conversation with convicts, except in directing them in their 
labours, and enforcing the rules of the prison. This I deem to be a 
great mistake on the part of the officers, because the principal object 
is lost sight of. It is a well settled fact in my own mind, and I be- 
lieve it conceded by many, that in order to govern well and success. 
fully, you must be thoroughly acquainted with the character and dis- 
positions of those you have to govern ; and unless officers are per- 


mitted, or they will” voluntarily take the trouble, to converse freely — 


with those under their charge (always preserving their dignity), they 
cannot obtain the information which is so necessary in qualify) ing 
themselves for the faithful and successful discharge of their duties.” 


Sing Sing was noted, during many years, for the heedless 
cruelty of its punishments; and it is interesting to see how far 
the natural reaction has carried the officers. It has been said 
by Mr. Dwight, that the “ Auburn system” can be adminis- 
tered successfully without stripes; though upon this subject a 
large majority of the officers of that system think differently. 
We do not decide this question against the Secretary; we 
should be loth to differ from him on this point; but if the 
correctness of his opinion is to be sustained by experience, 
other views must be substituted for those now prevailing at 
Auburn; vastly greater changes must be effected than have 
already been accomplished at Sing Sing. His example, (the 
House of Correction at Boston,) will not serve for such places 
as the New York prison; and the officers of the Massachusetts 
State Prison are against him. Nevertheless, let the trial be 
made; it must lead to some of the improvements which we 
desire; and which, whatever the result of the experiment as 
to the object in question, will be of incalculable benefit to the 
convicts, and to society at large. 

The matron of the female department, Mrs. Farnham, dis- 
cusses at large some of the requisites of a good discipline. 
Her idea of the “ order” of a prison, will be found to vary from 
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that which has so long practically monopolized the efforts of 
the officers of many associate prisons. 


‘*‘ By good order, will be understood not that machine-like silence 
and preciseness of motion, which makes its subject regulate the 
movement of the head or the eye with reference to the lash or other 
torture, but the proper exercise of as many of the native powers and 
rights of each individual as could be granted, consistently with the 
system necessary to be preserved in such a community, and the 
safety of the whole.” 


The matron dwells upon the necessity of a close intercourse 
between officers and. convicts; and upon the advantages to 
result from the intellectual instruction which the former may 
impart. The relations of social beings to each other, the in- 
fluences which tend to vice, the capabilities and weaknesses of 


our common nature, the real impediments_in the way of reform, 


and the means and motives by which good resolutions may be 
encouraged and realized, are enforced upon the Board as pro- 
per subjects of instruction. She well says— 


‘<The ways of virtue must be made pleasant if we would have the 
wanderer accept our invitation to walk therein. Comfort, peace, 
sympathy, commendation, and respect, are the natural fruits of inte- 
grity and well doing to the free. Can they be less necessary to sus- 
tain the feeble who are struggling to deserve them? Are they less 
justly due to the great efforts which such persons must make than to 
the conduct which flows from the natural choice of a better consti- 
tution ?” 

We regret that we cannot introduce this admirable paper 
entire; it breathes the true spirit of the best modern peniten- 
tiary methods; and if many of its recommendations shall be 
judiciously put in practice, a great step will have been made in 
New York. We have no means of comparing the number of 
lashes inflicted at Sing Sing within the year 1845, with those 
inflicted at Auburn. Were the excess at the former prison, we 
should, nevertheless, look more hopefully at its discipline. The 
spirit manifested; the evidences of advancement in the right 
direction; in short, the whole aspect of the case, may fairly 
be considered as more promising than at the other penitentiary. 
Time alone will show what is to be the end of the change 
which has been commenced. 

The words of the otlicers of Auburn are, with a few excep- 


tions, as promising as those of the administration at Sing Sing; 
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but while we are very far from hinting that the former are in- 
sincere, we yet express our conviction that the movements of 
the others show a better conception of those principles which 
lie at the foundation of reform; and a more lively determina- 
tion to shake off the trammels of custom or prejudice, should 
the methods heretofore practised be found insufficient. The 
value of phraseology in such a case clearly depends as much 
upon the enlightenment of those who use it, as upon their sin- 
cerity. 

It appears that at Sing-Sing, six convicts, on the 20th of 
June, 1845, rushed by their guard; and, after a pursuit, five 
were retaken, one of whom would not yield until a ball had 
been put through his thigh by one of the guard. The sixth 
made good his escape, and was reported as being still at large. 
We have no inclination to collate other cases of this kind, to 
prove that escapes have been most frequent from associate pri- 
sons. ‘The fact is notorious.* 

With respect to instruction, the officers of both prisons speak 
plainly. At Auburn it is recommended that a teacher shall be 
employed to act in conjunction with the chaplain; and it is 
suggested that a class might be taken every evening to the 
chapel; or the convicts be instructed separately at the cell door, 
between the time of locking up and nine o’clock.t At Sing 
Sing it is said that there is no provision for the supply of mis- 
cellaneous books, nor for instruction, except through the reli- 
gious exercises of the chaplain; and that, under the existing 
law, although the treasury might be overflowing, the officers 
could not spend a farthing to supply any book save the Bible, 
nor to furnish any instruction save what a single chaplain 
can convey to 800 prisoners. It is curious that those who 
proved that there could not be a proper amount of instruction 





* In the present year (1846) three men escaped from the Massachusetts State 
Prison in July, and one escaped from Sing Sing in October, and one in December. 

+ The reader will note the superiority of the Eastern Penitentiary in this re. 
spect. The instruction of chaplain and teacher is already furnished ; and our 
cells are much better fitted for the purpose than those of Auburn. Besides, our 
convicts are relieved at their labour by day instruction, The inspectors of Auburn 
state that the late and present chaplain have instructed the prisoners in their cells 


at night, till nine, and often as late as ten o’clock. 
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under the separate system, by showing that there was not 
enough of teaching in the Eastern Penitentiary, have never 
thought of applying the same logical process to the plan of 
association. Now that they have been informed not only of 
the views of our friends, but of the superiority of our supply of 
instruction, it is at least charitable to hope that their conclusion 
will be amended. The illustration here offered of the “ econo- 
my” of New York, might surely weigh somewhat in the esti- 
mate of prisons. How the inspectors of Auburn can say that 
their vast population receives a “good degree of care and at- 
tention,” in relation to “ mental and religious instruction,” we 
cannot understand. There is, indeed, a Sunday school, con- 
ducted by students of a theological seminary and other citizens ; 
and three hundred volumes of religious books were recently 
added to the library; and the chaplain is stated to be diligent 
in his vocation; but these facts scarcely warrant the phraseo- 
logy used. Why not be frank on both sides, and let it be under- 
stood that the prisons under both systems may be better fur- 
nished with the means of improvement, without losing their 
distinctive feature? In spite of all assertions, the penitentiary 
at Cherry Hill is in this respect in advance of every associate 
prison in the country; but while we hold out this fact as an 
answer to attacks upon our system, we can exhort the upholders 
of the associate plan to strive with us in emulation for the 
greatest liberality of provision. We believe that when this 
shall be attained, it will have been shown that our arrangements 
admit of the largest success; yet we say strive with us until 
the limits of effort shall leave us no room for further rivalry in 
good. ‘The matron of the female department at Sing Sing is 
earnest in her exertions to impart useful knowledge; and al- 
though we are not prepared to approve in every particular the 
topics or the methods which she has chosen, yet we cannot, at 
the present stage of her labours, intrude a censure where there 
is so much that merits commendation. We record the wishes 
of the officers of both penitentiaries as creditable to them ; and 
we hope that the Legislature of the state will give them speedy 
realization; but we cannot refrain from expressing a wish of 
our own, that instead of a report of “ earnings” made in part 
by the exhibition of prisoners, we could have reported a de- 
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ficit occasioned by a generous provision of the means of health 
and instruction. 

The inspectors of Sing Sing tell us that the average number 
of prescriptions per day ranges ‘from sizty to eighty; and that 
the duties of the physician require his exclusive attention ; but 
that, under the present law fixing the compensation, it is impos- 
sible to secure the exclusive services of a proper person. They 
suggest that a physician should be employed to reside at or 
near the prison. This provision has been made at Cherry Hill; 
it ought to be made in every large penitentiary. This is one of 
the many details in which we have preceded the associate pri- 
sons.* - The impurity of the water at Sing Sing is stated to have 
been one cause of the great disease experienced during the 
year. There is, we are pleased to say, a good prospect of a 
remedy for this defect. The Croton water will be supplied 
ere long. The report of 1843 is quoted with respect to the 
hospital; a room about eighteen feet square, in which, during 
the heat of the summer, eight women and five children were 
confined day and night! As this description is repeated in 1846, 
with a view to induce the Legislature to furnish means for the 
proper maintenance of children born in prison, we may pre- 
sume that the state of things had not much improved. 

At Auburn it is recommended that a piece of ground, con- 
taining nine acres, which adjoins the prison, shall be enclosed ; 
and that it be cultivated by convalescents, and persons broken 
down by long confinement. We heartily approve of such a dis- 
position of the land; although, to judge by the language of 
some of our opponents, we ought to look for these “ broken 
down” prisoners only under the separate system. 

The physician of Auburn says that there have been no cases 
of insanity during the year, requiring the special attention of 
the inspectors. ‘A few cases of mental hallucination have oc- 
curred.” All of these had recovered, except one, whose 
speedy restoration to a sane state of mind was expected. The 
number of these cases is not furnished ; and, of course, nothing 





* It affords us much pleasure to learn that through the recent exertions of the 
New York Prison Association, a physician has been appointed for the Blackwell’s 
Island prison, with a salary of $500 per annum, who now resides in the hospital 
on the island. 


34* 
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is said of the difficulty of detecting hallucination under such a 
system as that of Auburn. The physician of Sing Sing states 
that just before the commencement of the fiscal year, two in- 
sane convicts were transferred thither from Auburn; he also 
mentions that two had been sent during the year from Sing 
Sing to the State Lunatic Asylum ; whether the same who had 
been previously transferred, we are not informed. Nothing is 
observed by this gentleman touching cases of “ mental halluci- 
nation.” 

It will of course be understood by every candid reader, that 
while we direct attention to facts which ought to qualify the 
acceptation of these official reports, we are not blind to what 
is due towards the administration of the prisons of New York. 
It is natural that the course of affairs at the Auburn “ model” 
should be closely observed ; and when those who conduct its 
management address to the public a phraseology to which the 
improvement of opinion has given a peculiar significance, it is 
right that we compare the actual condition of things with the 
terms of the report thus modified by a more enlightened under- 
standing. We do not forget that the discipline of Auburn was 
a creditable reform of the older prisons in the state of New 
York. Although borrowed essentially from a foreign type, it 
was introduced in circumstances which are honourable to the 
state. Yet in the administration of that discipline many things 
have occurred which must be regretted by the judicious friends 
of reform, under whatever system they may be ranged. We 
have no desire to make these unfortunate departures from the 
design of the institution serve as reasons against that design, 
except so far as they render it probable that the latter is ob- 
structed by practical difficulties inseparable from the nature of 
the case. Nor are we disposed to deny to the officers any 
praise to which their efforts may have entitled them. Their 
recommendations in respect to education and health show that 
they are not indifferent to the claims of humanity; but cheer- 
fully conceding to them every consideration to which their per- 
sonal character and their official purposes may entitle them, 
we are still at liberty to say that their administration, and the 
Opinions of some of its principal conductors, are not in accord- 
ance with the best maxims of discipline. 
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AUBURN. | SING SING. 
In prison at the beginning of the year, males, - - 778 | 863 
iba peek ni females, - - | 72 
~— Received during the year, males, - - - - - - 179 | 245 
sa eae females, - - - «+ « -~ 19 
Discharged by expiration of sentence, males, - - - 169 | 170 
“ “ fa females, - - | 18 
“ pardon, males, - - - - - « «= -« 38 37 
&s ‘© females, - - - - - = = | 3 
; “ reversal of judgment, - - - - - 1 
Died, males, - - - - - + + + + + = = - jl 51 
Eee eer ee ee ee ee ee - 
Escaped, males, - - - - - - - - = «= = = 1 
Sent to Clinton Prison, - - - - - + - - = - 44 50 
‘+ Lunatic Asylum, - - - - - - += « - 2 
_ : white, -< | $596 
Remaining at end of year, males, ented: ¢ sie. 694 | toes 
ey as females, « + *¢-« ». « ¢ | 61 
"Convictions, Ist, - - -< © © 54s = 2 «9 e 158 | 676 
ae se aoe ee eS a ee ee ee 4 | 
0 ele ta ere Bente 4 | 
a ee ere ee ee ee Bac 2 
hs OR OO ee ae ow 1 | 
* The “ convictions” at Auburn are for those received during the year. 
a | , 
| Daily average ; | “Daily average) 
| of men confined . Hospital of prescription | ‘Daily prescrib- 
| in hospital.” cases.” to men at their ed for.” 
sein jabour.” 
AUBURN. SING SING, AUBURN, SING SING, 
October, 1844 | 1628 6728 
Joy 525 1 
November, ‘* 1535 69315 
December, ‘‘ 1522 7428 
d January, 1845 926 1427 36.7. 852; 
| February, “ 918 2137 30.3. 9226 
March, ee 8, 25 214 9924 
April, wy 10.7, 193° 2216 8226 
} 1 3 5 er moO 
May, “| 124, 193%5 2523 i8it 
June, co gis 165 2717 7525 
July,  « | 644 267; 1974 $325 
. >) 18 9 9° 
August, “ | 614 2136 (2) 2037 9324 
September, “ | 515 1739 1935 9725 
October, “ | 531 1654 
. 17 3 
November, * | 1036 1656 
December, “ | 3 153T 
| 




















There is an obvious difference between the phraseology of the heading of the 
column for Auburn and of that of Sing Sing. Whether the former covers all cases, 


we are unable to decide. The physician of Sing Sing reports an average daily excess 
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of hospital cases (72), and of daily prescriptions (203) over the previous year; and 
says that in July and August bad water, and the extreme heat and dryness of the 
season, occasioned a prevalence of bilious and typhoid fever ; and that 12 deaths 
occurred amongst these cases. The keeper says that the hospital was “ crowded 
to overflowing.” It is to be observed, however, that the greatest number of pre- 
scriptions appears in February and March, in which months the hospital 
cases are nearly equal to those of July and August; and in the last named 
month the cases only exceed by about 2, the average of the year. In February 
a number of cases of pneumonia typhoides are reported, of which one termi- 
nated fatally. If, from the whole number of deaths of males (51) we take the 
12 above mentioned, there remain 39, of which it is stated, that 20 were 
from consumption; but only 6 of these 20 are marked “ sick when received.” 
The deaths “ from sickness” during the preceding year are given at 13, The 
reader will observe upon the whole, not only the large sick list and the great pro- 
portion of cases of consumption, but also the necessity of combining the results of 
more than one year to arrive at a satisfactory estimate of mortality. 

In the female department, the daily average of hospital cases was 3}; of daily 
prescriptions 9. The deaths were seven; of which 5 were by consumption, and 
all were in cases of long standing. (Total of deaths, 58.) 

At Auburn the number of deaths was 11; of which 2 were by casualties, 2 
diséased lungs and dropsy, 4 consumption, 2 dropsy of the brain, 1 remitting 
fever. Only 2 of the deceased are reported as having been in good health when 
received, Of 437 men sent to this prison since January Ist, 1844, one is said to 
have died ; and he is described as suffering from a diseased brain before his recep- 
tion. 

About one-half of the convicts at Sing Sing were convicted in the city and 
county of New York. The keeper adverts to this fact as influencing the bill of 
health. We trust that some of the many explanations resorted to, both there and 
at Auburn, to excuse the number of deaths, will be considered valid when ad. 
vanced by ourselves. 


Art. VI.—The New Prison of Berks County. 


Ir is well known that most of the county prisons of Pennsyl- 
vania are not constructed nor administered upon the separate 
system. The condition of many of them is such as to reflect 
discredit upon the community in which they are tolerated. 
We have, within the last year, seen in some an indiscriminate 
mixture of sexes and ages, which is not to be excused by any 
reasons hitherto assigned for the fact. The Legislature has 
sanctioned for the state penitentiaries a discipline which is 
justly regarded as the best; but the inmates of these large in- 
stitutions have been in a county jail before trial, or perhaps on 
a previous conviction; and the evil influences to which they 
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have been subjected affect seriously the result of their treat- 
ment in the penitentiaries, as well as their prospects in society 
at large. In a few of the counties (Philadelphia, Chester, Dau- 
phin, and Alleghany) prisons have been erected with a view to 
the administration of the separate system; but, great as is the 
superiority of these over the other jails, they are not to be re- 
garded as models for future guidance. Prison architecture 
requires a knowledge of the wants of discipline, and of the 
greatest convenience of officers, as well as of the mere ele- 
ments of construction. In all of these time has shown the need 
of many things which were formerly overlooked. Every public 
improvement is progressive; and even in the smallest details, 
the last effort has many advantages over the first. As respects 
the administration, the public owe something to the officers 
upon whom they lay the burden of its conduct. With what 
justice can these be required to prevent communication between 
convicts, if there are not cells enough for their separate confine- 
ment; and if the construction is such that, with double the 
actual superintendence, the convicts could communicate with 
each other without fear of detection’?* How can we demand 
that the health and comfort of prisoners shall be secured by 
their keepers, when the apparatus which we provide for heat- 
ing and ventilating is such as maintain an impure atmosphere 
in every part?’ With what reason can we boast of our inten- 
tions with respect to mental or moral improvement when visi- 
tation and instruction, and other appropriate means, are ne- 





* In the Moyamensing prison (Philadelphia county) no visiter can fail to per- 
ceive the impossibility of carrying out the separate system for either tried or un- 
tried prisoners. The facilities for communication between the cells; the insutti- 
cient number of cells (about four hundred for the males of every description); the 
fact that there are no exercising yards except such as are immediately overlooked 
by the cell windows; are proofs of the unfitness of this establishment. If we add 
that the ventilation is by means of a small foul-air flue from each cell, which dis- 
charges directly into the open air at the roof, the reader will be satisfied that there 
is work to be done here. The present zealous and experienced keeper, Mr. Freed, 
has effected several valuable improvements ; and we regret much that his energies 
are impeded by the defects of the building. If the present structure can be 
amended so as to apply an artificial ventilation, we rely confidently upon the con- 
currence of the inspectors in the necessary appropriation. If it is designed to 


carry out the sentences in all cases, the county will have to enlarge the building. 
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glected? It is the imperious duty of every county* to establish 
a well-ordered separate prison, and to take the necessary steps 
for the enforcement of the discipline, the preservation of the 
mental and bodily health, and the encouragement of individual 
reform amongst the prisoners. Much was done when the four 
county prisons above named were erected; and every visiter is 
gratified by the contrast presented with the other jails; but we 
must look still higher. Let there be no parsimonious restrictions 
upon the design in any essential particular, and we may then 
secure the application of the latest improvements. 

In this generous execution of the public duty we gladly see 
Old Berks resolved to lead the way, by founding a prison 
worthy of her resources and influence in the state. The plan 
adopted is in every way creditable to her commissioners,t and 
to the community by which they are sustained. It has been 
too often believed that an enterprise of this nature may be en- 
trusted to any practical builder; the truth being that it requires 
a special study of prison architecture, and a knowledge of what 
has been done and discovered in the experience of the best in- 
stitutions. ‘The commissioners of Berks have acted with a wise 
caution, for which they merit the thanks of their fellow-citizens. 
After visiting the Eastern Penitentiary, and the Moyamensing 
and other county prisons, and consulting with well-informed 
persons, they determined to select a plan which should corre- 
spond with the system sanctioned by the state, and which should 
supply those accessories which are now recognised as proper 
for health and discipline under a judicious administration; and 
further to confide the execution to an experienced architect. 
The result has been the adoption of the plan of Mr. Haviland, 
under whose supervision the building will proceed. Since the 
erection of the astern Penitentiary by him, he has devoted his 
attention to the progress of prison architecture in Europe as 
well as in the United States; and, as will be seen, has secured 
many valuable advantages to the administration of Berks.t 





* In Pennsylvania the county prisons are erected and managed by the counties, 
not by the state. 

+ Messrs, John Shorman, Fred. Printz, and Michael Gery. 

t Our citizens at home might take a lesson from foreign governments. Before 


the erection of the English model prison, a commissioner was despatched to exa- 
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The ground plan and the two sections, which we have an- 
nexed to the following description, will enable the reader to 
perceive the superiority of the new prison over any other in 
this country, in several important particulars. Not only is the 
general inspection secured, but the exercising yards for pri- 
soners who occupy the second story are arranged at a conve- 
nient distance, and under easy supervision. The mode of heat- 
ing and ventilating is more economical, more under control, 
more effective, more uniform than any now in use in American 
prisons; it may be employed with equal utility both in winter 
and summer; and it aflords a security against the deleterious 
gas which renders unhealthy so many public buildings in which 
stoves and hot-air furnaces are used. The prevention of com- 
munication between prisoners, which is necessary to a sound 
discipline, and for which the architectural precautions have 
been hitherto incomplete, will be aided by the permanent stop, 
page of windows, and by the mechanical means to be intro- 
duced into the flues, &c., where required. Care will be taken 
to provide for lighting the whole building with gas, which it is 
believed the citizens of Reading will soon manufacture for the 
use of their town. Should the increasing population of the 
county require more than forty cells, the necessary enlarge- 
ment of the prison can, on the present plan, be easily made, at 
a small expense, and without interfering with the general 
design. 

It will appear from’ the following description, that a bath 
is to be placed in every cell; and that an apparatus, like 
that used abroad, has been provided to enable the prisoners to 
communicate at any moment with the officers. As respects 
the bath, which of course will be under the contro] of the 
keeper alone, experience must decide its value, as compared 





mine the Eastern Penitentiary. This had been erected without the advantage of 
experience to control the design, and both the architect and the officers freely 
pointed ont its defects as well as its excellencies. The English authorities 
adopted the general plan, made such additions and alterations as were shown to 
be needed, and employed their best mechanical resources to complete every detail. 
Why should not our authorities act in the same manner : They can be better in- 
formed than any of their predecessors, and they can be more liberal in their views 
of economy ; not stinting the expenditure so as to prevent a full developement of 
our system, but applying the public resources in a manner which will produce, 


not prevent, the desired result. 
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with the mode resorted to at Cherry Hill and other prisons, in 
which the convicts are taken, one by one, to a bathing apart- 
ment distinct from the cells.* The necessity of some provision 
for personal cleanliness, amongst such persons as are committed 
to our jails, and who are subjected to a proiracted confinement, 
will scarcely be disputed by the least informed. The gong for 
summoning the officers may serve to dissipate apprehensions, if 
any exist, in relation to the supposed risks to prisoners who 
may become suddenly ill. Experience has not indicated, in 
this country, the need of such an apparatus for such a purpose; 
but it costs little, and as it will end all doubts on the part of the 
humane, and is besides convenient, it is very properly intro- 
duced into Mr. Haviland’s plan. 

While careful to provide for essentials, the citizens of Berks 
have not been unmindful of what is due to public taste, and to 
their growing county seat. The effect of such a building as 
they purpose to erect, located on a commanding site, will add 
much to the appearance of Reading.t But, at the same time 
that we refer to this evidence of public spirit, we must be per- 
mitted to say to our fellow-citizens in counties the population 
and resources of which have not yet advanced in an equal de- 
gree, that the ornament of the exterior ought not to interfere 
with the perfection of those internal details which are required 
for a humane discipline. The heating, ventilation, bathing, 
exercise, visitation, instruction, employment, and supervision, 
which are proper to such a discipline, may be obtained whether 
in a costly Gothic structure, or the less imposing enclosure of 
rough stone walls, such as are now seen in most of our county 
prisons. In all cases these important objects of the building 
should be secured; and if, after this provision, there. shall 
remain ability to consult mere taste in the external finish, let 
the public inclination be gratified. By any other course we 
shall pay for our embellishments not only with money, but with 
the health and moral character of the prisoners, for whom it is 
our solemn duty to provide a suitable place of confinement. 


* As these baths will be used only once a week, it is thought by the architect 
that the easy drainage and the mode of heating and ventilating the cells will pre- 
vent any injurious dampness, 

+ For the perspective (see frontispiece) we are indebted to the enterprise and 
kindness of Mr. I. L. Getz, of the Reading Gazette. 
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We look upon the erection of the Berks county prison as a 
harbinger of good to the State at large. The impulse given to 
other counties will doubtless soon manifest itself in an increased 
enterprise in the same direction. The citizens of Lancaster 
have already turned their attention to the wants of their own 
county; and it is not probable that the people of that rich por- 
tion of our State will allow themselves to be excelled by their 
neighbours. ‘Thus may we at length accomplish a general 
reform, which has been too long delayed.* 


The site chosen for the Berks prison is that known as the 
common in the borough of Reading, at the base of Penn’s Mount, 
and at an elevation of 180 feet above the Schuylkill river, on 
which the town stands. ‘This location affords a good gravel 
foundation; it is dry and airy, and has the great ady antage of 
being free from the interference of surrounding houses. ‘The 
building i is to be elevated on a terrace 10 feet hich. The front 
is to be constructed of dressed sandstone, 170 feet in le noth 
from the extremes of the corner towers. The central circular 
tower is to be 96 feet high to the top of the stone battlements. 
This, as will be seen, is not only ornamental, but serves the 
uses of a foul air shaft. Depth, from the front of the octagon 
towers to the outside of the external yard wall, 300 feet.t 

The basement is five feet below the soil; and contains fuel 
and provision vaults, which are under the front or entrance 
building; also a bake-house, flour-room, bread-room, and cham- 
ber for the baker (who is usually a prisoner), which are under 
the kitchen. Immediately opposite, and under the laundry, are 
a wardrobe and a room for drying clothes in damp weather ; 





* It will of course be understood that the architect does not, more than ourselves, 
consider the new prison referred to in our text as realizing the best possible form 
of improvement in details. In a country like ours, in which science and the arts 
make such rapid strides, it is to be expected that hereafter prison architecture will 
share the advancement which discoveries and inventions will promote in other de- 
pariments of enterprise. For example, to acoustics we shall doubtless owe some 
valuable suggestions. 

In the first number of this Journal, the reader may sce a description of the Dau- 
phin county prison; also a general guide for buildings of this nature. The latter 
was meant to exhibit an outline or framework suited to county purposes; which 
may be varied to suit special circumstances, and within which can be introduced 
such details, tending to serve the health and convenience of the officers and pri- 
soners, as shall be found most proper. 

+ The depth from the exercising yards of second story to the rear wall (71 feet) 
is reduced in the annexed plan, from want of space. 
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the hot air for which is to be obtained by opening doors into 
the adjoining air-chamber under the corridor. 

Principal story. ‘The appropriation of the various apart- 
ments on this floor may be seen in the accompanying ground 

lan. It will be observed that on: each side of the entrance 
building, and in the space back of the yards, at the rear end of 
the cells, there is ground reserved for the particular use of con- 
valescents and others whose health may require special exer- 
cise. Tach cell, moreover, has a yard 33 feet long and 8 feet 
wide, in which the prisoners can have separate daily exercise 
in the open air. ‘These yards have an open iron railing at the 
end, between which and the principal enclosing wall is a space 
of above 20 feet. The occupants of the sroundfloor will be 
convicts, especially those who have been sentenced to long 
terms. The yards at the rear end are for the inmates of the 
cells in the upper story (untried, vagrants, &c.), who will be 
brought down the stairway W, behind the fresh air shaft A, 
and will be inspected by an officer looking through the aper- 
tures marked in the plan. ‘The cells are to be 15 feet long, 7 
feet 6 inches wide, and 10 feet high in the clear. The door- 
way of the cells is to be over 6 feet in height, and 2 in width; 
the doors to be formed of one sheet of boiler iron 3-16ths of an 
inch thick, screwed to a substantial plank door, in the outside 
of which the bolts and lock are let in flush and well secured; a 
feed wicket, and a peephole guarded with wire gauze, will be 
provided to each, next the corridor, where a screen-door, sub- 
stantially hung, and furnished with a latch accessible to the 
keeper only ‘ will be added. The windows on this floor will be 
at the smallest part 2 feet 6 inches long and 6 inches wide, 
glazed with a single immovable pane, well secured, at the dis- 
tance of more than 9 feet from the floor. 

Second story. ‘The general arrangement of this story corre- 
sponds with that of the lower one. Over the warden’s parlour : 
the commissioners’ room, and the office, respectively, is a 
chamber. Over the —— and Jaundry are turnkeys’ cham- 
bers and store-rooms. <A gallery is to be carried round the 
corridor for passage to the cells, to which access is to be had 
by the stairs shown in the plan. ‘The ceiling of the cells fol- 
lows the inclined plane of the roof and averages 11 feet in 
height; skylights are to be used for these. 

The baths are to be the same in both stories (see d in the cell 
No. 10 of the plan), viz. one piece of cast iron 4 feet long, 18 
inches deep, and 16 inches wide, or thereabouts, the top being 
level with the floor and covered with a door hung with hinges, 
so that it may be hooked up against the wall. A waste- -pipe at 
the bottom connects with that from the soil- -pan. ‘The hot and 
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cold water pipes are carried from mains, of which each range 
has one; thus obviating numerous inconveniences. The cocks 
regulating the supply are in the corridor, and are controlled by 
the officers alone. 

Heating and ventilating. (See the Sections.) Fresh air is 
admitted by the shaft A (which is capped with a cowl),* as is 
shown by the arrows in the longitudinal section, Fig. 1. At 
the bottom of the shaft the air enters the chamber C, which 
extends under the whole length of the corridor; there it is 
warmed by the hot water pipe D, from the furnace B. It then 
rises by a flue, shown by a dotted line, E, into each cell, enter- 
ing by the aperture I’, near the top of the cell. This is shown 
in the transverse section, Fig. 2 (drawn on a larger scale), 
where the arrows representing the course of the air are seen 
entering each cell at F, and passing out at G, at the bottom.t 
By this. arrangement the dust and other injurious matter, which 
might mix with the air and be breathed by the prisoner, is car- 
ried downward to the floor, and thus removed without interfer- 
ing with healthy respiration. From the aperture G, the foul 
air rises by the flue H to the foul air chamber under the roof 
I, where the arrows (see now Fig. 1) show. its course into the 
foul air shaft K, in the large tower, through which it is dis- 
sharged. ‘The draft on which all this mov ement depends will 
be assisted by a small fire kindled at the bottom of the foul air 
shaft (at L). A damper is fitted at M, by which the draft can 
be diminished at pleasure. 

In the summer time the same apparatus will serve to carry 
cool air from the chamber below the corridor, and thus prevent 
excessive heat in the cells and other parts of the building. It 
is by this artificial draft that we are enabled permanently to 
close the windows of the cells, and thus cut off a means of 
communication amongst the prisoners. All experience has 
shown that it is hazardous to entrust ihe ventilation and heat- 
ing to the prisoners themselves. Some of them let in a stream 
of “cold a air, which, playing upon their feet or their heads, brings 
on catarrhal affections, rheumatism, and dyspepsia; others, par- 
ticularly among the blacks, are inclined to stop every crevice, 
and thus render the air in the cell impure and hot. By a very 
simple contrivance, a valve will enable the officers to admit 
into any cell either the air from below, or that from the corri- 


* By mistake the artist has omitted the wing of this cowl in the perspective. 

+ These flues are made larger than those of Pentonville, the area of a cross 
section being 81 inches. The reader is referred to page 340 of our first volume 
for the principles and details of the heating and ventilation of Pentonville Prison, 
which may be illustrated by the accompanying sections of the Berks county 


prison. 
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dor, as the varying temperature of the atmosphere, or the pecu- 
liarities of the prisoner’s health or constitution may require. 
To prevent communication by means of the flues and soil- 
pipes several contrivances have been introduced; and for the 
better completion of these a set of experiments have been pro- 


jected, which will be disposed of before-the building has pro- 


ceeded so far as to require the application of their results. 

The drainage is shown in the section Fig. 1 by the large 
conduit P, under the whole building. Into this the water- 
closets are emptied; mechanical precautions, founded upon the 
experience of existing prisons, being taken to prevent commu- 
nication during the emptying of the soil-pipes. ‘To the main 
pipe a drain (shown in the ground plan by a dotted line) is car- 
ried from the water-closets in the corner towers, designed for 
the officers and keeper’s family. 

The arrangement for the gong is the same as that employed 
at Pentonville; and we therefore quote irom the report of Major 
Jebb, the surveyor-general of prisons. “ A large bell or gong 
is placed in the centre of each line of ce Is" [in Berks in the ob- 
servatory]. A handle attached to a label and crank is placed 
in every cell, and a single wire, with a proper crank, commu- 
nicates with the bell. When the handle is turned in the cell 
the label flies open, a single stroke is sounded on the bell, and 

a pendulum in connexion with it vibrates. The pendulum 
ielhiaibn the officer on duty on which side of the centre the pri- 
soner who requires attention is lodged, and the label, which 
remains open, indicates the cell.” 

In the sections, O is fireman’s and fuel vaults; R is the cook- 
ing furnace, by which, also, water is heated for baths, &c. §, 
stairway of central tower; T is the observatory of principal 
floor: U, terrace; V, gallery around the corridor; X, obser- 

vatory of the second story: ; Y, skylights; a, the large yard 
within the enclosing wall (reduced) ; Z, exercising yard for the 
prisoners in second story. 





Art. VI].—.Wiscellaneous. 


1. PENITENTIARY CONGRESS. 


We have just received the bulletin of this interesting convention, which held its 
sessions at Frankfort on the Maine on the 28th, 29th, and 30th of September of 
the present year. There were in attendance seventy-five members, whose stations 


and professions were such as to promise an intelligent deliberation. They were 


1° . . . ~ . ~ 
architects, physicians, chaplains of prisons, advocates and professors of law, ma- 
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gistrates and judges, legislators and other public councillors, directors and inspec- 
tors general of prisons, and officers and other members of associations for the visi. 
tation and relief of prisoners. They came from England, France, Prussia, Swe- 
den, Holland, Denmark, Belgium, and various parts of Germany, &c., forming in 
fact a representation of the most enlightened portions of Europe. ‘The President 
was Professor Mittermaier, the Vice President Professor den Tex; the Secretary 
was Dr, Varrentrap; his assistants, Dr. Appia and Mr. Malss (advocate). Amongst 
the names of the members we see those of Messrs. Adshead, Ducpetiaux, Dwight 
(the secretary of the Boston Society), Harou-Romain, Julius, Moreau-Christophe, 
Russell, Suringar, and many other gentlemen whose services in relation to the 
reform of prisons are known to our readers. 

We know of nothing in the history of prisons which more clearly marks the 
advancement which has been made by the public mind than this voluntary assem- 
blage of enlightened men from so many and so distant localities, to consider the 
best method of improvement in penitentiary discipline. The convention is without 
parallel in ancient or modern times. It is a source of regret to us that the Society 
of Philadelphia was without a representative in so important a council. A com. 
munication was directed to be forwarded to the Congress, but, by an unfortunate 
concurrence of circumstances, failed to reach its destination. 

That so many educated persons, from such countries, and with so little beside 
the truth to bias them in favour of the separate system, should come to the conclu. 
sions presented below, must inspire the most prejudiced reader with at least doubt 
respecting the ground hitherto occupied by the friends of association in the United 
States. It is satisfactory to find, that while adopting the principle of separation, 
they are preparing to give to it those advantages of administration by which the 
health and improvement of the prisoners may be secured. With a judicious con- 
struction, a good system of heating and ventilation, a due allowance of exercise, 
sufficient visitation and instruction, and other means con‘emplated by the Con- 
gress, they will be able to bid defiance to the opposition of any rival. These 
topics require a more extended notice, but our number of sheets is already stricken 
off, and we must forbear. 

The following resolutions were adopted, either unanimously or nearly so, except 
the fourth, which, however, was passed by a very large majority. 

Reso_utTion lst.—Separate or individual ‘mprisonment should be applied to the 
accused (aux prevenus et aux accus¢s), so that there cannot de any kind of com- 
munication, either amongst themselves, or with other prisoners, except in cases in 
which, at the request of the prisoners themselves, the investigating officers (les 
magistrats chargés de l’instruction) may think proper to allow them certain rela- 
tions within the limits determined by law. 

Resoiution 2p.—Individual imprisonment shall be applied to the condemned in 
general, with the aggravations or mitigations required by the nature of the of 
fences and of the sentences, the character and conduct of the prisoners, so that 
each prisoner be occupied with some useful labour, that he enjoy daily exercise in 
the open air, that he participate in the benefits of religious, moral, and literary in- 
struction, and in the exercises of religion, and that he receive regularly the visits 
of the minister of his religion, of the director, the physician, and the members of 
the committees of superintendence and patronage, independently of other visits 
which may be authorized by the regulations. 
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Resotution 3p.—The preceding resolution shall be applied particularly to im- 
prisonments of short duration. 

Reso.ution 4ru.—Individual imprisonment shall be also applied to long terms of 
confinement, combining therewith all the progressive mitigations compatible with 
the maintenance of the principle of separation. 

ResoLurion 5ts#.—When the invalid condition of the body or mind of a prisoner 
shall require it, the administration may subject him to such régime as it shall 
judge suitable, and even allow him the relief of continual society; without, how- 
ever, his being in such case associated with other prisoners. 

Reso.ution 61TH.—Cellular prisons shall be constructed so that each prisoner 
may assist at the exercises of his religion, seeing and hearing the officiating mi- 
nister and being seen by the latter; but without there being any violation of the 
fundamental principle of separation of the prisoners from each other. 

ResoLution 7tH.—The substitution of individual for associate imprisonment 
should have the immediate effect of abridging the duration of confinement as it is 
determined by existing codes. 

Reso.ution 8ru.—The revision of penal legislation, the organization by law of 
an inspection of prisons, and of committees of supervision, and the establishment 
of a patronage for discharged convicts, should be considered as the indispensable 
complement of penitentiary reform. 

It was resolved that the Congress should meet again at Brussels, in September, 
1847; and that the business should be mainly the continuation and completion of 
the discussions relative to penitentiary reform. The following points are to be 
considered, 

(a.) The interior organization of penitentiary houses: personnel ; committees of 

supervision, &c. 

(b.) Architecture of prisons and penitentiaries on the plan of separate imprison- 
ment (dimensions of cells, ventilation, heating, distribution of water, yards, 
chapel, &c.) 

(c.) Organization for the relief of discharged prisoners. 

(d.) Asylums and houses of reform for young prisoners: agricultural establish- 
ments. 

(e.) Reforms to be introduced into criminal legislation, regarded as indispensa- 
ble corollaries of penitentiary reform, 

(f.) Preventive justice ; causes of criminality. 

The arrangements for the mecting of September, 1847, are confided to the per- 
sons who convened the late Congress; and these may join with them such others 
in different countries as they may judge proper. All communications respecting 
the next meeting may be addressed to M. Ep, Ducrrriaux, Inspector-General of 
Prisons, &c., at Brussels. 

While overlooking the proof of the foregoing notice, we received a copy of the 
“Prisoner’s Friend,’ of Boston, which contained an extract of a letter from Dr. 
Julius. For a portion of this we have succeeded in making space below. 


“ Berlin, 22d October, 1836. 
“The mentioned Congress has been held on the 28th, 29th, and 30th September, 
at Frankfort, and its results having surpassed my most sanguine expectations, I 
send them in French herewith enclosed. You will find that we counted seventy- 
five members, whereof forty-six Germans, and twenty-nine foreigners, among 
whom there were six Englishmen, six Frenchmen, six Swedes and Norwegians, 
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five Dutchmen, two Swiss, and one from Belgium, Denmark, Poland, and the 
United States, (Mr. Dwight.) Among the Germans, there were eight judges or 
presidents of tribunals, seven professors of law at the universities, six superinten- 
dents of prisons, five chaplains of prisons, six physicians, five advocates, four mem- 
bers of legislative bodies, &c. From abroad we saw in this Congress, four chiefs 
of the administration of prisons by governments, three inspectors general of pri- 
sons, some presidents or secretaries of prison societies, three prison architects, four 
editors of prison journals, and on the whole, a mass of deep and thorough acquain- 


tance with all subjects relating to penal law and prison discipline, such as never 
before has been concentrated on one spot.” 
* » * x * x x 
“The eight resolutions, seven of which were carried nearly unanimously, and 
one (the fourth) with a very great majority of more than two-thirds of the assem- 
bly, are contained in the enclosed paper. 
“Mr. Dwight was likewise present. He spoke once, giving an account of what 


had been done by the Prison Discipline Society for the imprisoned and alienated 
among their citizens.” 
® ® * * * * * 
“JT send you this letter, via England, through the kindness of Mr. Whitworth 
Russel, who spoke admirably, and carried along with him at the meeting the feel- 


ings of all the members, and of the numerous public, from the first classes of Ger- 
man society.” 
* * * * . * ¥ 

“Next year we shall meet about the same time, at Brussels, and I hope we 
shall see you there with some other Americans. All the debates of the mecting 
will be immediately printed in two editions, one in German, the other in French. 
As soon as the French edition comes out, I shall send it to you. 

‘The moral impression made by the debates, and the resolutions of the Con. 
gress, in Germany, is immense, and [I trust it will be the same case in America, 
as soon as you shall make it known.” 


“This Congress may be regarded not only as an era in prison discipline, but in 
civilization, Such an assembly of good and learned men, drawn together from so 
many nations, for an object so pure and philanthropic as the welfare of prisoners, 
is a welcome sign of the humanity of our age. 

“ We present a translation of the resolutions adopted by the Congress. By the 
separate system is meant that system of prison discipline which separates the pri- 
soners absolutely from each other. It is substantially the system of Philadelphia. 


The opposite system is called the congregate or social. It is substantially the 
system of Auburn.” 


2. System or Prison Reports, erc., IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Philadelphia Prison Society has made several efforts to obtain a law re- 
quiring detailed annual reports from the county prisons. In 1844 the bill recom- 
mended by them passed the Senate; but several unforeseen circumstances pre- 
vented its receiving the sanction of the other house. A memorial was lately 
addressed to his Excellency Governor Shunk, who, fully aware of the importance 
of the object, thus introduces it to the attention of the Le 


gislature in his recent 
annual message. 

“The progress of our age in civilization has been distinguished in Pennsylvania 
by the amelioration of the penal code and her improved prison discipline. The 
organization of her penitentiaries, their domestic economy, and the care and at- 
tention to the support, cleanliness, industry, and moral instruction of their inmates, 
have secured the general approbation and confidence of our own citizens, and have 
excited the admiration of other states and nations, and furnished models for their 
imitation. ‘The Philadelphia Society for alleviating the Miseries of Public Prisons 


has exercised an efficient agency in producing these valuable results. In order 


that all the benefits of experience nay be had and improved, they submit the pro- 
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priety of making provision by law for obtaining, annually, accurate information 
relative to the convictions for crime, the character of the criminals, the condition 
and expenses of the penitentiaries and prisons of the commonwealth, and the costs 
of supporting the convicts. 

“The motives of this society are so disinterested, and the reasons they assign 
for collecting the information required are so conclusive, and so ably represented 
in a communication which I have received from them, that I take great pleasure 
in transmitting copies of it herewith, in order that the philanthropic views of the 
society, and the importance of the subject, may receive that early attention of the 
General Assembly which they so richly merit.” 


3. Miss Drx. 


This indefatigable lady has been prosecuting in the Western States the labours 
which have already established her fame as a philanthropist, and endeared her 
io all friends of reform. We regret to learn that a temporary suspension of her 
exertions was occasioned by sickness, from which she is now recovering. It is 
to be hoped that the public will soon receive from her pen a detailed account of 
her visits, her efforts, and her prospect of success. 


4, Reports oF THE PENITENTIARIES OF Marybanp, Onto, Ken- 
Tucky, District or Cotumpia, Mississtrr1, AND LovIsIANa. 


We hoped to give an extended notice of these reports; but an unexpected limi- 
tation has compelled us to present only a few material facts. 

Discipline.—The inspectors of Maryland say that “there is not a better regu- 
lated prison in the United States than the Maryland Penitentiary.” This is high 
praise; but the value of it is somewhat lessened by the subsequent assertion of 
those gentlemen, that “under the PERFECT ISOLATION of mind which is now sECURED 
among the prisoners, no contagion of vice is spread.” Our own observation of 
their prison warrants us in objecting to this phraseology. Even at Auburn the 
officers do not go as far. We must add, however, that no person can visit the 
Maryland prison without being impressed by the evident attention to the comforts 
of the inmates, and by the desire evinced to maintain a moderate discipline. The 
lash is still the principal punishment for breaches of the rule of silence; but we 
have seen no reason to believe that this objectionable instrument is rendered more 
mischievous by the gratuitous harshness of the keepers. Without entering into 
particulars, we feel justified in saying that it would be more frequently used if the 
breaches were always punished. In Ohio the warden says that mild means are 
more efficient than the lash; although he adds that instances sometimes occur 
which compel a resort to corporeal punishment. ‘Two-thirds of the convicts have 
received no punishment whatever: yet they have worked quite as diligently, and 
even more cheerfully, than under another treatment. Of the discipline of the Ken- 
tucky penitentiary it is not easy to gather any clear information from the report. 
The “agents and keepers” speak of their being in “ partnership” with the state, 
in the institution ; and the contribution from the public treasury they call “the 
state’s stock in trade.” This relationship is not such as to promise a very strict 
or improving discipline, however respectable may be the character of the gentle- 
men who are jointly concerned in the prison. It appears, nevertheless, that they 
have not been wholly neglectful of some of the means of reformation. The report 
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is evidently not prepared with as close a reference to the disciplinary as to the 
fiscal objects and details of the prison. Jn the District of Columbia the deportment 
of the convicts is said to have been good; and the chaplain asserts that “ this in- 
stitution stands second to none in the United States.” If he means in respect to 
the success of the system administered there, we are prepared to question his ac- 
curacy. Excepting Charlestown, we doubt whether there is any associate prison 
north of the Potomac in which, in proportion to the number of convicts, the rule 
of silence is as frequently or as easily brokén as in the penitentiary of the District. 
That the officers are kindly disposed we have very satisfactory evidence.* In 
Mississippi, there were only twenty-six punishments recorded during the year, and 
only one during the four months preceding the report. ‘The convicts, with few 
exceptions, have evinced a quiet, orderly deportment. In Louisiana, it is said that 
the discipline is rigidly enforced, but that the convicts are treated in every respect 
with proper kindness and humanity. This prison has been leased for five years 
from October 1, 1844, to two contractors, who have agreed to conduct it without 
expense to the state, and to abandon all the buildings they may erect, &c, ‘They 
were “ placed in possession of the penitentiary, together with the prisoners, imple- 
ments, materials, and all manufaciured articles then on hand!” ‘The working 
of some of the convicts on the public roads can scarcely have aided the discipline. 

It would be impossible, without entering at large upon the particulars of ad- 
ministration, to discuss the effect which should be allowed to these reports, in any 
estimate of the state of discipline in the penitentiaries to which they respectively 
relate. We find the same professions, the same phraseology, to sone extent, in all 
ofthem. Yet that the institutions differ widely in their condition, there can be no 
reasonable doubt. We fear to do injustice by a partial notice, and therefore re- 
strict ourselves to the remark, that readers and visiters will do well to ascertain 
the signification which the words of officers may be assumed to bear after we have 
acquainted ourselves with their theoretical views of discipline, a 1d of the character 
of its subjects. Humane, mild, strict, successful, will be found to be very diffe- 
rently accepted in different places; and it is no injustice to any officers to say that 
the value of their reports depends upon what we know of their sentiments in rela- 
tion to the means of government and reform. ‘This remark applies to the direc- 
tors of prisons under every system; for the result of their inspection as expressed 
by themselves is necessarily qualified by their opinion of that form of administra- 
tion, or of those objects of discipline, which they have taken for their standard or 
guide. 

Religious instruction is supplied in the Maryland prison, and in those of Ken. 
tucky and Mississippi, by volunteers, or by persons specially engaged; in those of 
the District of Columbia, Louisiana, and Ohio, by a chaplain or moral instructor 
appointed by authority of law. In the last two this office is of recent establish- 
ment. In Kentucky $176 were paid to ministers and others for their services in 
this department. 

Other instruction is furnished by the same persons who act in the religious de- 


* The inspectors of the penitentiary for the District of Columbia, afier stating that 
the receipts are far below the expenses of the institution, (a fact which they attribute 
to the small number of prisoners,) suggest that ‘‘ Congress should provide by law for the 
removal to this institution of all such persons as shall be convicted in the different 
states of violating the penal laws of the United States, for which confinement in a peni- 
tentiary is prescribed as a punishment.” 
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partment. The library in Ohio is rated at 250 volumes; in Maryland and Dis- 
trict of Columbia libraries have been founded, which are expected to increase. In 
Louisiana, the chaplain asks for funds to purchase a library, and suggests $100 as 
a sufficient sum. Bibles and tracts appear to be generally supplied. 

A favourable report of health is given for Maryland and the District of Colum. 
bia; but for Ohio and Mississippi the account is less satisfactory. Bilious fever 
in the former and diarrhea and dysentery in the latter are mentioned as special 
causes ; but the number of cases is said to have been less in Mississippi than dur- 
ing the year 1844, It is remarkable that the physician of the Ohio prison, Dr. 
Sisson, speaks of “ mental depression” as frequently retarding or neutralizing his 
efforts. One of the deaths reported by him was of a prisoner who had been con- 
fined over six years, and whose health was broken by “the excessive indulgence 
of vicious practices.” It seems, then, that such cases are at length acknowledged 
to be not peculiar to separate prisons. Dr. 8. says, “there are about thirty per- 
sons here, at this time, who are either insane, or affected at times with partial de- 
rangement.” 

On the whole we are not discouraged by these reports. Although the institu- 
tions from which they proceed are not all that we desire, yet the main principles 
by which reform is to be secured are generally recognised. During a late visit to 
the penitentiaries of Maryland and the District of Columbia, we saw much that 
was creditable to the administration, and that promised improvement on the part 
of the prisoners. Private information of the other prisons above-mentioned, \,ould 
enable us to speak of their management; but our space is too limited to admit of 
such detail as is requisite to avoid injustice to the officers. 

The following table will serve for general reference; but we think it proper to 
say that more minuteness is needed than is usual in official returns, if we would 


fairly compare results. We give the latest report which we have received for each 


institution. That of Louisiana only embraces the period between December 31, 
1843, and October 12, 1844, when the lessees took possession. ‘The others are 
for the years ending respectively as follows: Maryland, Ohio, and Mississippi, 
November 30th, 1845; Kentucky, December Ist, 1845; District of Columbia, 
December 31st, 1845. 
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5. Country Prisons DESIGNED FOR THE SEPARATE SysTEM. 


The printed reports are not as full as they might be made for any of our county 
prisons ; but asthe need of greater detail becomes obvious to the officers, it will 
no doubt be given. he form of a prison report is not so fixed as to be generally 
understood ; when it is every where known what statistics are required, we shall 
probably have all the particulars cheerfully furnished. 


Davuruin County. We are indebted to the attention of the keeper, Mr. Wil- 
liam Watson, for the second, third, and fourth reports of this prison. They 
speak favourably of the discipline in force there ; and the inspectors report from 
year to year their conviction of the superiority of separation, as a means of reform 
and prevention, The religious services of the Sabbath have been conducted by 
clergymen of different churches in Harrisburg; and through the efforts of Miss 
Dix and some benevolent ladies of that place, a small library has been established, 
We noticed with regret that an effort had been made to abolish the office of keeper, 
as distinct from that of the sheriff of the county. The judiciary committee of the 
House of Representatives very properly reported against the scheme.* It is impos- 
sible that a sheriff can devote sufficient time and attention to a separate prison; 
and being elected only for a single term of three years, he cannot enjoy the ad- 
vantage of experience, which is so necessary to the conductor of such an institu- 
tion. It is well known, too, that sheriffs are elected by a party vote, and are 
chosen, in some degree, on political grounds; their qualifications for the adminis- 
tration of the separate discipline are therefore most likely to be overlooked. 

Our readers have been informed, through the daily press, of an unfortunate en- 
counter which took place within the last year in this prison. We designed to 
advert to it in our last number, but the notice was unexpectedly crowded out. 
The convict Gibbs, who managed to escape from his cell and throttle the keeper, 
and who was shot by the latter in the affray, was well known as a desperate 
offender. He had repeatedly threatened to attempt an escape though he should 
die in the venture. Indeed he expressed this intention to one of our officers who 
visited the Dauphin prison shortly before the fatal occurrence in question. The 
inspectors were apprised of the character of the prisoner, and several of them re- 
peatedly cautioned the keeper to be on his guard. telling him that if Gibbs should 
make an attack on him or his assistants, that they should instantly shoot him. This 
direction of the inspectors, and the fact that Gibbs’s cell was unlocked by the 
keeper just before the attack, induced a grave doubt in our minds whether even 
the desperate character of the convict, his previous attempts to escape, his known 
recklessness of life, his threats to the officers, and his actual assault upon Mr. 
Watson in the open corridor, could be considered as furnishing a justification in the 
circumstances. We have learned from Mr. W. a fact which, as respects himself, 
ought not to be overlooked, viz, that the bolt by which the door was fastened after 
being unlocked, moved so stiffly that considerable force was necessary to draw it 
out, even when pulled by a person in the corridor; and that it was thought im- 
possible that it could be drawn from within the cell. Should this be received as 
an excuse fur unlocking the additional security, still the direction of the inspec- 
tors was too hasty and too general to be approved. We have no fear of any re- 


——~» 


* This attempt has just been renesed. 
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currence of a case of this kind in the Dauphin prison; the precautions most suita- 
ble to such a convict as Gibbs will doubtless be maintained, so as to obviate a 
resort to personal violence in the last extremity. But we are desirous that the 
dependence of officers should be placed, not upon the result of a struggle between 
a reckless convict and an armed keeper, but upon those more appropriate methods 
which in the Eastern Penitentiary afford us so admirable an example of control. 


Cuester County Prison. The keeper of this prison, Mr. Robert Irwin, reports 
the usual details for 1845. It appears that preaching has been frequently had in 
the corridor by clergymen of the borough of Westchester and by members of the 
Society of Friends; that Mr. George M. Yard has gratuitously devoted much of 
his time on the Sabbath to the convicts, visiting and instructing them; and that 
a small library has been established for their use. Mr. Irwin urges that the sen- 
tences to the county prison ought, as at present, to embrace offenders who receive 
more than one year, as well as those who are condemned to shorter terms. He 
objects to schooling prisoners, further than to teach them to read; and suggests 
that if long terms be confined to the state penitentiary, and the instruction be on 
a more extensive scale, the uneducated must “steal largely in order to entitle him 
to the recommendation and certificate of the court to enter the high school.” We 
do not like this phraseology ; the subject is too serious to allow of such a tone; 
and however convinced Mr. Irwin may be of the correctness of his opinions, he 
will, on inquiry, find that some of them at least are opposed by many persons in 
addition to the experienced lady (Miss Dix) to whom by name they are directed. 
The health of the prisoners is said to have been very good. 


PinLapEtruia County (Moyamensing).—The officers of this prison, with their 
usual obliging readiness, have furnished us with the details which follow. To 
Mr. Crans, the principal clerk, we are specially indebted for the large tables. Had 
time permitted, the table of sickness published in the third number of this Journal 
would have been continued by him to the end of 1846. We have been obliged to 
send the following to press without particular examination. Hereafter we shall 
remark upon their contents. It will be seen by the reader that they relate only to 
the prisoners sentenced to separate labour. It is proper to add that the act of 14th 
April, 1835, which defined the administration of the Moyamensing Prison, directed 
that persons convicted in the city and county of Philadelphia of any crime, the 
punishment of which should be imprisonment in the gaol and penitentiary house 
of Philadelphia for a period of time under two years, should be sentenced to sepa- 
rate confinement at hard labour in the new prison. The act of February 8th, 
i842, altered this; and provided that in the counties of Philadelphia, Chester, and 
Dauphin, persons thereafter convicted of crimes the punishment of which was, at 
the date of the law, imprisonment in the state penitentiary, might be sentenced 


by the court either to the state penitentiary, or to the prison of the county, except- 
t J? J? 


ing in cases of murder in the second degree and manslaughter. 
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hiladelphia.t 
Dauphin.* | Chester. : — 
1843/1844|1845| 1845. | Ist Col. | 2d.Col.| 
In prison at the beginning of the year| 17) 23) 14 28 156 274 
Rec’d during the year, white males,| 77| 78| 93 29 95 2946 
66 “ ‘* females,| 10} 22! 17 1 7 894 
se se coloured males,| 24| 38| 31] 22 66 737 
4 ‘ ‘¢ females,| 9] 27] 16 2 19 860 
Discharged by expiration of sentence,| 9} 21) 17 24 126 82 
se pardon, - - 1 7°49 1 13 15 
8 acquittal, - - Ee 13 
‘¢ under existing laws (by | 5073 
magistrates, &c.), ' 103 | 144° 13 9 
|Escaped, - - - - - 2 | 1 
Died, - - . - - : ] | 10 | | 
Hung, roe oe | 1 1 | 
| Sent to the Eastern Penitentiary, 3 | 
‘¢ another county, - - ] 2 | 
| Remaining at the end of the year, 131 5 10 9 4 lf 
| white males, : Sins . Is J | 
| a e coloured ‘‘ ~ Bi Brg 10 194 266 
| o hg white females, | 2/ 1 1 : | | 
o 7 coloured ‘‘ | | 3 1 
'Sentences to labour of those re- | 
| maining at the end of the year,?} 14] 8, 13) 24 | 
| whole number, | | 
| viz.: (For 9 years, - - | | 1 | | 
‘6 66 , : | | 
| % 3 a ea 2} 2) 1 | 
| “2 ** 6 months, | | | | 
oie. Teck, ee 6| 4} 2| | 
‘* 18 months, - | | 2] | | 
ce ee Pe eS | 
af ‘6 49 66 K a 5 | 1 9 | 
eS - - = 
‘6 6s z be | | 
Tr 4 . ¥. | 1 | 
co*% sé . _ j 
a | ‘6 » - | 1 | 
| . = 6 mi bs | | 1 | 
| ( Under 3 months, - | | 
| Sentenced to imprisonment only, of) | | | 
| those remaining atthe endofthee| 4| eS | 
ee ee PL | 
| Awaiting trial, - . : - ’ #2? .@4=9 








* From the opening of the Dauphin County Prison, April 18th, 1842, to the Ist 
of January, 1844, there were received 239, viz.: white males, 139, white females, 
15; coloured males, 66, coloured females, 19. Of these, there were discharged 
by pardon, 4—by expiration of sentence, 34—by existing laws, 177—by death, 1. 
Of the 561 received prior to January 1, 1846, only one died. 

+ The first of the two columns for Philadelphia, shows the number of prisoners 
sentenced to separate imprisonment at labour. The second column exhibits the 
number forthe other block of cells, viz.: vagrants, persons committed for breach 
of the peace, witnesses, untried prisoners, and persons sentenced to imprison- 
ment only, &c. The columns for Dauphin and Chester contain the whole num- 
ber of prisoners of every kind committed during the year. 
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PHILADELPHIA COUNTY—TABLE II. 


Exhibiting the length of the sentences of all the prisoners sentenced to hard labour 


to the Philadelphia County Prison, from January lst, 1836, to December 31st, 
1846. 












































|1836) 1837|1838|1839/1840|1841 1842 1843 1844 1845 1846) 
Under 1 month, . | 22 | 12 | 14/10} 7111/21| 51 11 4] 5) 
For 1 “ ... |56{31/11| 9| 1115]22!| 7] 5| 12/131 
Sola. | SETS] Th) as tie bed @ |e od 
3 | 35 | 40 | 42 | 22 | 29) 25| 19} 19 | 2) 6 | 22 | 
a.“ 115} 11) 7) 7] 10] 12) 15) 4 | Tr) 31 
| 5 « Bie cechiS te it ee eee 
| ..* | 25 | 45 | 34 | 40 | 38 | 53 | 40 | 31 | 21) 19 | 19 | 
| 7 « co 4 | 2 Dc | 
g 71.3) $i 8t fi Bi se | l | 
| os 8 10/13 | 25} 11 5| 9! 4] 12] 9 
| 10 ‘See Se Ss | 
| | Fie Bim 
| 12 « 5 65 | 60 | 72 | 34 | 31 | 25 | 44 | 54 | 42! 29 
| 13 ST 34 2 | ate 
14 1 | Jee aa oe 
1 § $i ii 4 3 | 6| 5/11 1 J 
a Se A a) 21: O87 Bt 84 3 l 
i. ww ww 1981) 981 81 28 | 211/16) 8| 8| 5| 14) 15 
9 (Ct a | | J | 
290 «CS a 1{/ 1] 1 | 2 | 1 
21 « | 6 ae 
| 22 1 3} 2} 3] | 2| 1] 
23 11s} 9/11] 4] 31] 12 
“a 4; 2} 1} 5] 5} 2] 10): 19 | 26 | 32) 30 
| 9% ) 1 | | 
| 27 | Q 
| 30 | 2 3| I 3) 7] 3 
3 * / ] 
| 36 2 1/ 2|} 3] 8/|18| 16} 21) 14 
39“ 9 ae 
| 41 « } | 1 
42 Q | | 2/1 
4 years, | | 2; 9; 3] 1 
5“ | | 2 | 
6 Pe o 1 | | 
a) | 1} 4) 1) 
| Q ‘6 ] 
10 « | ] | 
"15 | | | 


305 |284 1248 |260 202 216 221 174 |152 [187 [178 | 





* Fifteen of this year’s prisoners were from the Arch Street Prison, whither 
they had been removed from the Walnut Street Prison. 
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6. SocrETIES FoR THE AID oF DiscHARGED CoNvVICTs. 


The attention of our citizens in several States has been specially directed to the 
provision required for discharged convicts. At Boston, an association, distinct 
from the well-known society of that city, has been formed. We have not learned 
the reasons which led to a separate organization. The resources of the old insti- 
tution are so large, and the application which has been reported of them during 
several years, seems so unproductive, that we have supposed their direction to- 
wards the relief and encouragement of discharged prisoners, a reasonable, if not 
a probable, measure. In several towns in Massachusetts, we believe, there now 
exists an organized body established for this object. The Association of New 
York has been very active in the same work, and reports a large expenditure in 
aid of the discharged. At Albany, Auburn, and other places, as we are informed, 
steps have been taken to establish auxiliary societies. By a recent act of the Le- 
cislature of New York, the Prison Association is authorized to establish a work. 
house in the city of New York, for vagrants and disorderly persons, and is vested 
with the same power to keep, detain, employ, and govern them, which is now 
conferred on the keepers of the Bridewell. The propriety of this step on the part 
of the association, we are not yet sufficiently informed to determine. At the first 
blush, we are inclined to believe that a supervisory position would be more in ac- 
cordance with the principles of municipal government, and would promise more 
for the future security and success of the association. By the same act, the Exe- 
cutive Committee is authorized, by such committees as they shall from time to 
time appoint, to visit, inspect, and examine all the prisons in the State; and they 
are invested with the same powers as are given to inspectors of county prisons 
by Sec. 24th, of title Ist, chap. 3d, part 4th, of the revised statutes. But pre- 
vious to their visitation, they must obtain an order from the chancellor, vice-chan- 
cellor, one of the judges of the Supreme Court, or the first judge of the county in 
which the prison to be visited is situated; which order must specify the prison, 
the names of the proposed visiters, and the time within which the visitation must 
be concluded. It is made the duty of the Executive Committee to visit all the 
prisons in the State, and annually to report their condition to the Legislature, 
“and all such other things in regard to them as may enable the Legislature to 
perfect their government and disgipline.”” No provision, however, is made for the 
expenses incurred by these visits and reports. We fear that some unfounded pre- 
judice has influenced the Legislature with respect to the labours of the associa- 
tion. It is certainly curious to see by one section a branch of municipal admi- 
nistration boldly granted, and, by another, the mixture of burdens and restraints 
above-mentioned. The legislature of Pennsylvania simply provided that its meyn- 
bers, the judges of our courts, the acting committee of the prison society, &c., 
should be official visitors. The Second Report of the New York Association will 
be further noticed in our next number. 


We have received reports of insane asylums, and other public institutions, the 
particular notice of which is necessarily deferred. 
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